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Annual Mecting of the ‘Executive Committee Dec. 17, 
1856. 


There being no quorum present on Monday, the 
following gentlemen met on Tuesday and answered to 
their names, the President, Hon. M. Shoemaker, 
being in the Chair: F. W. Backus, of Detroit; J. H 
Crippen, of Coldwater; C. A. Green, of Oakland; E, 
G. Morton, of Monroe; John Miller, of Adrian; A. 
Y. Moore, of Kalamazoo; Horace Welch, of Ypsilan- 
ti; W. S, H. Welton, of Grand Rapids; A. N. Hart, 
of Lapeer; J, K. Kinman, of Jonesville and Justus 
Gage, of Dowagiac, 

The Secretary read the minutes of eee meetings, 
and a report relative to the business transactions of 
1855, the present situation of the Society, and the busi- 
ness now to come before the committee for the ensuing |; 
year; of which report the following is a brief synopsis; 
In accordance with a resolution of the last Execu- 
tive Committee, Messrs. Gage, Starkweather and 
Bartlett were appointed a Committee to wait on the 
Legislature to present petitions for appropriations for 
the State Sociecty for 1855 and 1856, also for the 
establishment of a State Agricultural School, to which 
the Legislature responded by granting $2,000 a year 
to the Society, and also an act for the establishment 
of the School. 
action of the Committee with regard to the selection 
of a farm for the Agricultural School. 

But one farm was entered to compete for the Soci- 
ety’s premium on farms the past year, and the Fxeeu- 
2!tive.Committee decided that unless several. others 
should be entered, no examination should be made. 
s|the present season, consequently no awards have been 
made on farms for 1855. 

The report brought before the Committee the res- 
olution passed at its last annual session coneerning 
the awards made to Mr. EH, M. Crippen.of Coldwater, ||} 
on his Devon cattle competing with foreign stock shes 
the Fair of 1854, 

At the close of the Fair of 1854 a wa ap was 
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The report then goes on to recite the 
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passed directing the lumber, which had cost the So- 
ciety $2,000, and which was used at that Fair, to be 
sold by Jonas H, Titus, and that he should r port to 
the Treasurer. Since that time Mr. Titus has depos. 
ited with the Treasurer $602.20, by which it appears 
that the use of the lumber for that Fair cost the So- 
ciety nearly #1400. 

While the Society has been steadily progressing in 
interest and resources, the expenditures have increased 
in greater proportion. Last year the premium list 
reached nearly $7,000; though the awards perhaps 
were not made to the full extent of the list. The 
amount of cash awards for this year to the present 
time, Dec. 1855, is $3,330.50. The cost of other 
awards, medals, spoons, butter-knives and books, is 
$425.00, making altogether, $3,755.50. This of 
course does not include any awards which may be 
made at the present session for field crops, essays, &c. 
Of this amount there has been paid. up to the present 
time $1,358.60, leaving $2397.00, to be pa‘, 

In consequence of the large increase of the premi- 
um list for 1854, the demands upon the resources of 
the Society have been greater than it could well meet. 
A careful revision of the premium list, and the utmost 
economy consis ent with the welfare of the Scciety, 
is recommended, 

The following Essays have been presented for the 
consideration of the Society. 

No.1. Essay on Thorough Draining, by Edward 
Mason, of Detroit, 

No. 2. Essay on the Cultivation and Management 
of Wheat, by the same. 

No. 3. Essay on Mannres and their application, by 
the same. 

No. 4 Essay on Fruit and Shade Trees by the 
game. 

No. 5. Essay on the Potato Rot, by J. N. Chan- 
dler, of Adrian. 

No, 6, Essay on the Cultivation of Wheat, by 
the same, 

In pursuance of an amendment to the constitution 
one half of the executive committee should be elected 
at the present session to hold their office for two years. 

The report then recommends the appointment of 
the usual committees, and suggests the propriety of 
giving directions relative to the fitting up of the Fair 
grounds and the payment of premiums. 

The report was accepted and adopted. 

The following committees were then appo'ated by 
the president. 

Premium List.—Messrs. Morton, Welch and Crip- 


Rules and Regulations —Messrs. Moore, Hart 
and Welton. 


Treasurer's account.—Mesars. Backus, Hart and 
Miller. 

Field crops.—Messrs. Green, Moore and Kinman, 

Farms.—Messrs. Welch, Green and Moore. 





Awards to counties.—Messrs. Welton,Crippen and 
Morton. 

Essays.—Crippen, Green and Kinman. 

Dr. Goadby was requested by resolution to deliver 
a lecture before the committee on Tuesday evening. 

Wepyespay, Dec. 19.—Committee met. The fi- 
nance committee presented a report whith was refer- 
red back to them for further intormation. 

The committee on premium list submitted their re- 
port,which was received and the committee discharged. 
This report was discussed during the remainder of the 
day, when the committee adjourned to hear another 
lecture by Dv. If. Goadby. At its ciose, on motion 
of Mr. Crippen, thanks were tendered to Dr. Goadby 
for his interesting and instructive lectures. 


Tuurspay, Dec, 20.—The committee again consid- 
the premium list. Mr. Roberts and Mr. Mason, read 
their communications on the subject of the potato 
and the potato rot. 

The committee then proceeded to elect the viewing 
committees for the eighth annual Fair. 

Frivay Dec. 21. The committee on rules and reg- 
ulations submitted their report, On motion of Mr. 
Welch, 


Resolved, That the Society hold its eighth annual 
Fair on-‘l'uesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
September 30 and October Ist, 2nd, and 3d. 

On motion of Mr. Welch. 


Resolved, That the eighth annual Fair be held in 
or near the city of Detroit, provided, the citizens of 
Detroit shall pay or secure to be paid, to the satisfac. 
tion of the treasurer of the society, the sum of $2,500 
by the first day of May next; to be paid into the treas- 
ury by the first day of September next; otherwise it 
shall be located in any other town or city on the line 
of railroads in the state, that shall offer the greatest 
inducements to the society, as determined by the bus- 
iness committee, by the first day of July next. 

Resolved, That provided the citizens of Detroit do 
not comply with the above resolution, the treasurer 
shall notify the secretary of the fact, when it shall be- 
come the duty of the Secretary to notify the peo- 
ple of the state through the daily papers of the city 
of Detroit that they may compete for the location, 

On motion of Mr. Crippen, 

Resolved, That this society does not expect its sec- 
retary to give attention to raising any subscription 
which may be réquired- for the location of its next 
State Fair, at any particular place; nor will the soci- 
ety hold itself responsible to any person for fees or 
charges for the performance of said duty. 

A communication was received from E. N. Wilcox, 
relative to a premium having been awarded to the 
Stallion Jackson. On motion of Mr. Crippen, 

Resolved, That the secretary of the society is here- 
by instructed to withhold the diploma said to have 
been awarded to Jackson until all the members of 
the committee give evidence that such award was de- 
termined upon previous to making their report to the 
secretary. 

On motion of Mr. Welton, 

Resolved, That the business committee of this so- 
ciety may in their discretion, if the sum of $2,500, is 
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raised and secured in the city of Detroit, make a con- 
tract with Mr. Parish, forthe grounds at Hamtramck 
at the sum of $1400; provided all the necessary build- 
ings and complete arrangemeuts are made equal to 
those of the last Fair; and the grounds placed entirely 
onder the control of the executive committee of the 
State Society. 

On motion of Mr. Morton, 

Resolved, That the consideration of awards to 


county societies for efficient organization, be postpon-|° 


ed until reports of said societies are made to the gec- 
cretury. 

The committee on awards to county agricultural 
societies report that the amount of cash premiums 
awarded to the counties with the respective popula- 
tion of each, as taken from the last census, is as fol- 


lows: 
County. Popula‘icn, Prem‘ume 
BymOOR i sce seas odin} chic eith Mhden Hove tiid 14,724 182.50 
Pear oo". 8. es & ademas chi nakee’ 22 768 56,00 
HoeG rs ccbidscs je dckth7™ é ev 15,676 14 60 
RR. es chet bay nhnsshmsasadsaedthneks 19, 88 181 54 
PROM eee oc cece ccotecetssutcesend Wiaced 23,845 210.50 
ale O00 1 cds cis ceendienngevievend sosnomenee 16,893 8,40 
MEE, «+. ccrtadarwntbadensdetebsasehonedubee 17,869 300 
LAMOM OES ciiditisvaks 00 5bs duster chide edeed 31,148 122,50 
EES Sh TD A IIIS | E 22,50 
ee. ST Pe ee oe Peer eer Te eer | 97.04 37,00 
OE EEE EE OE IE 18,122 246,06 
GREWNGs hc con nc mest coseseccstevenn Coostens 31,884 469,50 
Bt. Joceph......----- aged <omamnneice neh sewbel 15,087 15,00 
GUEIIE cs cacrcaudesvccacspchohicoesiors 7AN9 3,00 
RE OP oss sos cb ba beet otc meboen Selse puss 16,897 13,00 
WetENOE as.» scnane ss semenntensn=4etehe 2 83) 652 59 
Way neon... cede ese ccs e cece neon en ceceess 55,7%8 1230,00 


The Committee report Branch county as the ban- 
ner county, and award to it the premiam of twenty 
copies of Transactions. 

On motion of A. Y. Moore 

Resolvet, That the Hon. Charles E, Stuart be in- 
vited to address the State Society at its eighth annu- 
al Fair. 

The Committe, on rules and regulations reported that 
they had adopted the rules and regulations of the 
present year for the Fair of 1856, with the following 
alterations and additions, 

In the rule relating to the entry of fall blood stock, 
after the words “ full blood,” insert “or a full blood 
entering as a grade.” 

It is recommended that six marshalls be appointed 
by the business committee, to assist in the operations 
of the Fair, who sball be mounted on horseback, and 
wearing suitable badges to designate them. It is also 
recommended that all horses and cxttle to which pre- 
miums are awarded shall have suitable badges placed 
upon them to designate them according to merit. A 
first premium a blue ribbon, second premium a red 
ribbon, third premium a white ribbon. All stallions 
entered for premiums must have been kept for service, 
and owned in this State for the last season. Draught 
horses shail be tested by the committee to actual 
draught in harness, and stallions may be tested at the 
option of exhibitors. ‘ 

All horses entered as a matche? pair for trotting 
must have been owned and kept together as a span. 

No single horse entered for trotting will be allowed 
to compete for that premium if he has been kept for 





sporting purposes, or been a wi :ner on a race course. 

Oxen exhibited as working cattle, as being the best 
broke, must be yoked to either a wagon or cart and 
tested, not only in tractability, but in draught aud 
backing with a load. 

Trotting horses shall be tested by going at least 
one mile aud repeat, under the direction of the view- 
ing committee. 

The judges on trotting stallions will take into con- 
sideration other qualities in connection with specd. 

All horses of every grade entered for a premium 
must be on the ground by 10 o’clock A. M. of the 
second day, in order to enter into a grand cavalcade 
and be walked around the ring. 

All horses will be required to remain on the ground 
for the space of four hours each day, under the direc- 
tion of the marshals. 

All neat cattle must be led into the riug for exa™- 
ination, when required by the marshal, and there re- 
main until the judges have decided upon their merits 
when the winners of prizes will be designated by badg- 
es and returned to their stalls. 

All foreign machinery, farm implements and other 
articles that shall be presented for exhibition and 
thought worthy of a premium, shall be entitled to a 
diploma only. 

When a majority of a viewing committee are pres- 
ent, they shall constitute a quorum, and be author- 
ized to award premiums, and the first named on the 
list of those present shall be chairman, 

No discretionary premium shall be paid until ap- 
proved by the business committee, and they may mod-, 
ify or refuse to allow the same. 

All stock entered as thoroughbred, must be ageom- 
panied with a concise written statement, certified to 
by the owner, and specifying the exact age, bieed and 
pedigree. Unless this rule is strictly camplied with, 
the animal will be excluded. 

The committee proceeded to elect six off its. mem- 
bers to serve for two years, with the following, result, 

F. W. Backus, of Detroit; Horece Welch, ¥ pailan- 
ti; A. N. Hart, Lapeer; E. @. Morton, Monroe;-J. 


'B. Crippen, Coldwater; W. 8. H. Welton, Grand Rap- 


ids. 

‘The report of the Commitee at the Fair was amend- 
ed in reference to premiam awerded to John McCrea, 
so that it should read, “firat premium of $5,00.for 
his colt,” instead of his.mare. 

Mesers. Backus, Welch, Morton and J. C. Holines: 
were appointed the Business Committee for the ensu- 
ing year. 

The time for personsto whom premiums were award- 
ed to choose spoons instead of medals, was limited to 
March 22, 1856. 

On motion of Mr. Crippen, 

Reso‘ved, That a majority of the Business Commit- 


tee shall be authorized to act on all business con 
before them; and that no check shall be drawn 
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for accounts which have been auditted and signed by 
two members of the Committee, ard the accounts as) 
audited filed with the Secretary. | On one of the most beautiful mornings of this month, 


H ar mee? oe Pam ets es Gage and J. 0. | when the early beams of an almost summer sun diffu- 
Resolved, After consideration, that the evidence of |S their warm, and roseate light through the crisp 
the cause and cure ef the potato rot offered by Mr. and frosty atmosphere, made the soul rise in ecstacy, 


K. Mason and E. C. Roberts, is insufficient to entitle! at the very consciousness of existence, we found our- 








either of them to the premium. 


Resolved, That all unsettled accounts be referred to | : “ 
the Business Committee, and that they be requested ‘half dozen miles from New Y ork to Mount Fordham. 


to close them as soon as possible. 

Resolved, That the Reena geo by the Exe- 
cutive Committee, requesting E. M. Crippen, of Cold- 
water, to return moneys awarded him on foreign 


stock, taken in counection with the resolutions pre-| 
ceding it, casts reflection upon him unjustly. It isthe} 
opinion of the Executive Committee that Mr. Crippen! 


should return the money, not because of any unfair- 
ness on his i but becanse the stock entered to 
compete with him was erroneously entered. 

On motion of Mr. Crippen 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society are due, 
and are hereby tendered to H. H. Brown, Esq,, its 
late Treasurer, for the efficient and liberal manner in 
which he has discharged the duties of his office. 

On motion of Mr. Welton 

Resolved, That the thanks,of this’Society are due to 
Mr. E. Masov, for his interesting and able essay upon 
the potato, and that they consider it worthy of a 
prominent place in their transactions, and therefore 
request a copy for publication. 

Delegates to the United States Agricultural Society 
were as follows: Hon. C. E. Stuart, Henry, Waldron 
and G. W. Peck. 

Delega'es to the Ohio State Fair are J. B. Crippen, 
A, Y. Moore, M. Shoemaker, F. V. Smith. 

To New York, M. Shoemaker, J. C. Holmes, John 
Miller, A. N. Ha t. 

To Illinois, Horace Welch, W. 8. H. Welt-n, James 
H, Kinman, ©. A, Green. 

On motion of J. B. C.ippen, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Committee are 
hereby tendered to our President, M. Shoemaker Esq.. 
and to the Secretary, J C. Holmes, for the courteous 
and efficient manner in which they have discharged 
their duties. 

On Motion of Mr. Welton, 

Resolved, That this Society have entire confidence 
in the integrity and ability of the Secretary, and that 
any insinuation or reffection on him, in his official ca- 
pacity, are unworthy the consideration of this Society 
or of himself. 

The Committe then adjourned to meet on the even- 
ing of the 29th of September, 1856. 





A Dror or Or, —Every man who lives in a house 
especially if the house be his own, should oil the va- 
rious parts of it once in two or three months. The 
house will last much longer and be much more quiet 
to live in. Oil the locks, bolts and hinges of the 
street door, and it will shut gently with luxurious 
ease, and with the use of small amouutof force. A 
neglected lock requires great violence to cause it to 
shut, and with so much violence that, the whole house, 
its doors, its windows, its very floors and joists are 
much shaken, and in time they get out of ir in 

a aadantic ait say nothing of the dust that is 


. 





self on the early Harlem train, swiftly overcoming the 


The scenery through which we passed, always ex- 
cepting the long cavernous, dark tunnels is varied, 
and beautiful, Here and there glimpses of water re- 
lieve the constant suceession of stately public edifices 
and ambitious villas, crowning the old hills, and occa- 
sional clusters of buildings assuming the air of citified 
villages, remind you how rapidly the Metropolis is 
invading the country. Alighting at Fordham Station, 
a short buggy drive over the best possible gravelly 
roads brought us to the mansion of Col. Lewis G. 
Morris, foremost among the importers and breeders 
of improved stock in our country. A massive and 
commodious stone structure, erected and occupied 
by his ancestors, but enlarged, somewhat modern- 
ized and improved by its present owner, sits grandly 
on a fine eminehce and commands a beautiful prospect. 
On the one side stretch the hills of the patrimonial 
estate, some crowned with primitive forest, others 
stripped by the hand of agriculture, and defined more 
accurately by lines of regular, and heavy stone wall. 
In another direction the Harlem river invites the 
glance to rest, in its transition to the palisades lifting 
themselves to your charmed vision in the distance. 
The lawn surrounding the mansion, dotted here and 
there with choice trees and shrubbery, with its thick 
velvety carpet of dunnish green grass, both in range 
and form is in admirable keeping with the buildings; 
and while devoid of that high finish which often im- 
presses the beholder with a sense of artistic’ display 
at the expense of nature, shows that neat and tasteful 
culture which the application of right principles 
should produce. It is not an artificial city-field, but 


a luxuriant, downy pasture; where the choicest of his - 


splendid herds sunk hoof deep in the rich grass, lei- 
surly crop their fill, and make up one of the most de- 
lightfal pictures imaginable. 

The estate originally consisted of three thousand 
broad,acres, but the encroachments of wealth and spec- 
ulation have rapidly devoted them, for the most part, 
to villa sites, and towu lots. The village of Morris- 
ania has been carved out of it, and the quantity of 
land now remaining embraces only about as many 
hundred as it did originally trousands of acres. The 
present value ranges from seven hundred to one thou- 
sand dollars per acre. What 2 comment on the libe- 
rality and spirit of the man who can devote fields of 
such price to the grazing of his cattle. 

Our letter of introduction hurried us from the man- 
sion to the stables, ere it could be presented. We 
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found the noble owner of this fine estate in the apart- 
ment of one of his most valuable animals, “ Romeo,” 
bred by the Marquis of Exeter, and imported by Col. 
Morris in 1852. He isa red roan Short Horn, and 
such a specimen as it is well worth one’s while to 
come this far to see. 

On the day before, his attendant having on a differ- 
ent coat from usual, excited him not to “madness 
most discreet,” but?,to a most unloverlike rage, and 
d arly did he pay the penalty of over confidence in 
his favorite’s amiability. Notwithstanding his name, 
so suggestive of tenderness, he proved: himself a bull. 

* So Romeo weuld, were he not Romeo calied, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes, withe ut that title,” 

Detaining us afew minutes while he superintended 
the proper feeding of Romeo, our kind host next took 
us to the snug quarters of the “ Duke of Gloster” 
However favorable our impression of the former, we 
must admit that our admiration touched its highest 
point, on beholdiug this more recent importation. 
Not that the figure of this bull pleased us so much 
more, although we prefer it, but were all else equal, 
his color,a deep red,would have decided our preference. 
He certainly is the finest animal, without exception, 
we ever saw. Five years old in September last, he 
was purchased by Messrs. Becar and Morris at the 
celebrated Earl Ducie sale in 1853, for the round sum 
of $3,350, he being “the highest priced bull, and the 
male gem.” Add to this the value of the time, and 
the expenses of Col. Morris’ trip, and the cost of trans- 
portation, and an idea may be formed of the lib- 
eral enterprise of the purchasers, And when it is re- 
membered that the stock at this sale was considered 
the best bred and the most valuable in all England, 
that those gentlemen had to compete with the titled 
capitalists of that realm, and that the Ducie sale was 
the highest ever made there, we may the better appre- 
ciate the value, and importance of this importation to 
our country, At this great sale, also, the same gen- 
tleman bere away from all competitors, the female 
gem, and highest priced animal of the herd, namber- 
ing sixty-two in all—Ducuzss 66th. Her price was 
$3,500, and her heifer calf, six weeks old, sold at the 
same time for £325. 10s., making $5,300 for cow and 
calf. Thus the best short horn stock ever produced 
in England, it may be safely said, is offered to Amer- 
ican breeders. In addition to those mentioned, Col. 
Morris has a large number of the choicest animals 
imported, and bred from his own importations, com- 
prising Oxrorps, Duxes, and Ducnesses. His herd 
humbers some thirty. How beautiful, as we 
gazed on the lawn, did these splendid, rare spec- 
imens appear, scattered here and there, sometimes 
singly, and again in groups, amid the trees. As we 
tather hurriedly surveyed the herd, their enterprising 

owner pointed oat this one and that one, giving their 

characteristics, and sometimes their cost, and. the 
amount they had produced him by sale of their pro- 


geny. To us, the thought of so much capital invested 
in “beasts that perish” was rather staggering, but we 
presume that a handsome profit will be the result. 
Certainly every friend of his country, cannot but hope 
$0. 

The short horns are not the only importations of 
Col. Morris, He has likewise a large herd of Devons, 
numbering some beautiful specimens, embracing both 
sexes of almost every age. A magnificent progenitor 
of North Devons, is there to be seen in his “ Frank 
Quartly,” imported by him in 1852. This animal 
possessing all the finest characteristics of his breed, 
at once puts the beholder in doubt, as to the preference 
between Short Horn and Devon. The collection of 
which he is the chef, and gem, is kept at the “ Herds- 
dale Farm,” a few miles from the mansion. Thither 
we hied, in the delicious morning, in a love of a little 
vehicle drawn by a pair of exquisite pony bloods. 
The ride over the excellent roads, here over hills, 
there through long avenues of stately locusts, the 
high mettle an! speed of the horses, and withal — 
the delightful conversation of our companion, brought 
the excursion too soon to an end, and left us regretful 
that the beautiful Herdsdale were not farther away. 
But there is so much to be seen and learned, in exam- 
ining the various thoroughbred stock, and inspecting 
the admirable appointments for the'r sucecssful bréed- 
ing, that one cannot linger on the way. Here are to 
be seen his noble flock of South Downs, attended by 
a wonderfully sagacious dog, and a shepherd deft 
enough, but without that pastoral emblem of his an- 
cient and honorable office the crook—the lack of 
which, made him to our poetic eye, just no shepherd 
at all, The fold too, an admirably secure and sub- 
stantial enclosure, had too much of the modern picket 
fence in its aspect to remind one of those scenes so 
early impressed upon the memory 


“ When shepherds watched tHeir flocks by night.’’ 


Here we were pleased by the dexterity of the man, 
and the docility of his invaluable dog, in the separa- 
tion of the lambs from the flock. It was done,—how, 
I cannot describe, but so easily, that the wonder grew, 
as it was accomplished. Methought it might be more 
difficult to separate the sheep from the goats, on a 
certain day we read of. 

Of the value of this particular importation, as com- 
pared with othor varieties of sheep, we cannot judge, 
bnt we do believe, that no finer animals of this breed 
can be exhibited in the country. 

At this farm too is to be seen the most remarkable 
and celebrated thoroughbred mare in our land. Not 
content with surrounding himself with the best blood 
of the short horns and Devons, with the best import- 
ations of Essex, and Berkshire, and Suffolk swine, and 
Southdown sheep,—Col. Morris has also the best 





stock of thorough-bred horses in the United States, if 
not in the world. He is now the owner of that won- 
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derful courser, “Fashion,” whose performances have 
given her such a world wide celebrity. From her he 
has two fillies, of parentage on their sire’s side full 
worthy of their dam. One of these, “ Etiquette,” he 
has however sold for $1500, and she is entered for the 
spring Sweep-stakes by her present ownor, The 
other, “ la mode,” is by the same sire, Mariner, and 
like Etiquette, gives great promise. Fashion has also 
a suckling, and is supposed to be in foal by imported 
Monarch, one of the most celebrated thorough-breds 
ever owned jn the country, and for which Col. Wade 
Hampton refused $20,000. This horse was owned by 
Cul Morris for a time, but has been recently sold. 
It is greatly to be regretted that Fashion was not bred 
to Boston, whom she beat in the celebrated match,— 
North versus South, for $40,000. It isnow general- 
ly conceded that he has left the best running horses of 
his get on the turf, and we were glad to learn that it 
is Col. M's intention to breed her to Lexington, who 
is perhaps the worthiest scion of his uoble sire now 
living. It may not b* improper to remind our read- 
ers “en passant,” that Bosten is very creditably rep- 
resented in our own State by “ Billy Boston” and 
Madeline, and another mare from his loins, owned by 
H. R. Andrews, Esq., and Kelly Boston, lately owned 
by A. Wales, Esq., and others of Detroit. From 
such a parentage as Lexington and Fashion, what 
may not the lovers of horses expect. So rare a com- 
bination of cxcellencies cannot fail to produce the 
highest possible merit. 

The same blood in part, which flows in Fashion's 

veins, is also transmitted through her sire, Imported 
Trustee, tosome of the remarkable stock recently 
purchased by Reverend E. M. Crippen, of Coldwater, 
in this State. His Highflye:, and the stud colt ex- 
hibited by him, and which attracted so much atten- 
tion at our late State Fair, are both from Trustee. 
It was our rare fortune to sce on the same occasion 
this renowned animal now far advanced in years, 
owned by a neighbor of the Colonel's. 
Col. Morris’ arrangements for the care of his vari- 
ous stock, are on the most liberal and extensive 
scale. He evidently believes in the doctrine that 
what is worth doing at all, is worth doing well. His 
stabling is commodious, and well adapted, and his 
pig styes made of framed buildings, plastered inside, 
are furished with heater and kettle for boiling feed, 
and warmed by stoves when the litters are too tender 
for the weather. 

To purchasers of the various descriptions of im- 
proved stock, the highest guaranty of the genuine- 
ness of their selections is afforded in the well estab- 
lished reputation of Col. Morris. He keeps none but 
the choicest of its kind, and. will allow nothing to 
leave his farm without well authenticated proofs of 
his representations in regard to it.. While on the 
other hand, he cannot be induced by any considera- 
tion whatever, to allow false colorings to be given 


to his pedigrees, to suit the schemes of designing 
men, even by the remotest implication. Strangers 
at a distance, and novices in the business, need only 
to order their purchases unseen, to secure better 
selections than they can make themselves. 

His conscienciousness has indeed become proverb- 
ial, and we could cite instances of its exercise, which 
among ordinary men, and especially dealers, would 
wear an air of romance—as refreshing as it is unusu- 
al, Such a course of dealing argues everything for 
the general improvement of the stock of ourcountry, 
and, its emulation by others will redound t» their 
succcs3, as rapidly as its influence at large will be 
permanent, and for the public good. 

Returning from Herdsdale, we could not resist the 
hospitality so kindly proffered and so warmly pressed, 
and made the mansion at Fordham, our home for the 
night: Here surrounded by all that taste can covet, 
and wealth supply, bow serenely must such a useful 
life flow along its golden stream, realizing moro than 
the old idea of baronial independence and splendor: 
—the true idea of an American country gentleman, 
whose days are not passed in indolence, and ease, 
nor nightsin wine and wasail, but whose active well- 
spent hours, directed by laudable enterprise, are de- 
voted to the substantial service of his country. 
Sprung from the best blood of the Revolution —of 
the family thogh not directly descended from the 
great patriot, Gov. Morris—with fortune to com- 
mand him leisure, and influence to secure him place, 
how much wiser is his plan of Jife. Craving par- 
don of that modesty, which is as unobtrusive in him 
as hisjfrankness of character is cordial and his posi- 
tion enviable, he is one of the finest illustrations we 
have ever had the happiness to meet, of those des- 
criptive lines of the poet, 


“ Of ancient race by birth, but nobler yet 
In his own merit, and without title, great.” 





W. 

Detroit, Dec, 21, 1855. ne 

TRANSPLANTING Evercreens.—LEvergreens should 
be removed in spring. ‘They may be removed at all 
seasons with success, if proper care is taken to save 
most of the roots; the season seems unimportant. I 
have moved large sized Norway and Hemlock Firs in 
July, when the ground was baked hard and dry, ta- 
king up large balls of earth, and watering thoroughly 
after planting. I have also seen successful planting 
on what is termed the frozen ball system in mid-win- 
ter. . But leaving aside specialities, we will find that 
evergreens removed during the last half of the month 
of April and on through May, wil] seldom fail even in 
the hands of the merest novice in tree-planting. 

Kvergreens are more liable to be destroyed in win- 
ter than deciduous plants. Their foliage presents a 
large, evaporating surface, which must be supported 
by roots. The past winter was more than usually se- 
vere here; a few evergreens that were removed last 
fall survived, every leaf being stripped off Norway and 
hemlock spruces, and Arbor-vitas browned past recov- 
ery, while those that I planted the last of May have 








succeeded almost without a failure. 
: Wu. Saunpers. 
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Cultivation of Oats. 


— 


Eptror oF tHe FArmMer:—The cultivation of oats 


‘is a matter of so much importance that I think all 


yo-r correspondénts shoul { state their opinions on the 
subject. 

The common Oat, Avena Sativa, has been cultiva- 
ted in Europe from time immemofial. The number 
of varieties which have branched ont from the original 
plant, is very great, and the design of this article is to 
give a description of some of the most important 
kinds. 

The Potato Oat which has long,held a prominent 
place in public estimation, is the prodace of a single 
plant, which in 1788 was discovered growing in a po- 
tato field in Cumberland. Its superiority over all 
other varieties soon became apparent, and its cultiva- 
tion has extended on a scale of such magnitude, that 
hundreds of millions of bushels of this excellent oat 
have been produced from the original plant. 

The straw of the potato oat is rather short, its pan- 
icle or head compact and regular, and its grain short, 
plump, heavy and awnless. Like all cultivated seeds, 
the potato oat is liabl: to degenerate, and its purity 
can alone be preserved by renewing the seed and 
sowing it in favorable localities;—of this tendency, 
Sir John Sihclair remarks: “ this arises from the nat- 
ural propensity of every selected variety to return to 
its original state, and can only be prevented by adopt- 
ing the principle of original selection. Were a sma!!! 
namber of farmers in each district to pay a little at- 
tention in selecting from their crops at harvest, a few 
ofthe strongest growing ears, which carry the purest 
and best férmed grains, and from them carefully prop- 
agating a fresh selection yearly, valuable kinds 
would be preserved from degeneration, and sometimes 
useful varieties originated.” 


The Poland Oat, (a cut of which you have given 
in the January number of the Farmer,) was intro- 
duced into England from Poland about a century ago. 
It has been extensively cultivated and highly esteemed 
by European farmers, 

It ripens early, produces an abundant crop in rich 
soil, and has a large plump‘seed. It generally yields 
less straw than most other varieties. It requires to 
be reaped a few days before it becomes perfectly 
ripe. 

The Hopetown oat is a variety of the potato oat, 
but diflers from it materially, It was originated about 
twenty-five years ago,by Mr, Sheriff, of Mungos Wells, 
East Lothian, Scotland, and rapidly obtained favor 
inGreat Britain and Ireland. Itripens a few days 
earlier than the potato oat, and is not so liable to be 
shed, by winds. Its straw is long yet it has not much 
tendency to lodge. . Its panicle is large and spreading; 
its grain is not so white as that of the potato oat, and 
it is more liable to become atoned, which is a mark of 
degeneration. It possesses a mark which distinguish- 





es it from all other varieties, namely, « little red spot 
on the centre of the front of the grain. The Hope- 
town is more liable to be attacked by mildew and 
blight than the Poland oat. It succeeds better on 
light soils than heavy ones, and is well calculated for 
cold, Jate, swampy lands, 

The Early Angus is a variety of oat which ripens 
earlier than the Hopetown, and is not so liable to b® 
shed by high winds. It isnot so plump as either the 
potato, or the Hopetown, and is better snited for 
poor than for rich soils, 

The Cumberland carly oat was raised about twer- 
ty-four years ago, from a a single head, by a gontle- 
man in Cumberland. It has a longish grain, and is of 
adull color. It ripens considerably earlier than the 
potato oat, and nearly a fortnight earlier than the 
Hopetown, In a comparative trial it produced much 
more than either of these kinds. 

The Black varicties of oats are generally inferior to 
the improve! kinds, of thin-skinned white oats, and 
should not be sown cn soils on which white oats can 
be raised; but they are very hardy and productive, 
they ripen early, and are suited for cultivation in 
cold bleak and swampy localities, where white onts 
will not thrive. 

The common black oat is the best known of the 
black varieties, and although not well suited for culti- 
vation on rich warm soils, is admirably adapted for 
poor soils, and cold exposed situations, Its straw 
and panicle closely resemble the potato oat, its grain 
is large and well filled, and its husk is of a shining 
black color, with a lighter hue toward the point. The 
hu k of every variety of black oats, is much thicker 
than that of the white kinds, 

The Black Archangel oat isa very early and a 
decidedly prolific variety. It wasraised from a single 
grain which was picked out of a sample of Russian 


oats by Mr. A. Gorrie. Its straw is very long, yet 4 


it is not liable to be lodged. Its grains are small and 
plump, and generally occur three on each spikelets 
and its husk has a brownish or somewhat black color, ' 
but is not so black as that of the old black oat, 

The Tartarian oat, Jvena orientalis, was introduced 
into Great Britain in 1798, It is readily distinguish- 
able from all the many varieties of Avena Sativa, by 
its panicle being more contracted, and altogether 
confined to one side. Its grains are naturally awned, 
and always hang to one side of the panicle, and are 
always directed from the wind, and therefore not ea- 
sily shaken. It is a late ripening variety, but is con- 
sidered the 5 st kind for cultivation on poor exhaust- 
ed soils, as it produces a better crop in such places, 
than any other variety of oat. 

The Black Tartarian oat is a much earlier variety 
than the white. Its straw is of medium length, its 
panicle is similar in form to that of the preceeding 
variety, its grains are less awned, shorter and more 
plump, and its husks have « black color. This oat 
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for the feeding of horses. This oat is sometimes called 
by mistake, the Black Poland Oat. 

Oats in this climate are apt to degenerate, and the 
greatest care and attention are necessary in order to 


preserve the seed from becoming almost worthless. 
I have compiled this article from many anthorities| 
for the purpose of showing the farmers of Michigan | 
what can be done by a little attention to the raising | 
of new varieties of oats.. The useful man who found) 


a single stalk of oats growing in a potato field in Cum- 
berland, and from it raised the celebrated Potato oat, 


was a benefactor to the farmer, and bequeathed an | 


improvement to the agricultural world, the value of 


which is incalculable. 
Mr. Sheriff, of East Lothian, who originated the 


THE MICHIGAN 
has been long and extensively ‘cultivated in ‘Europe |The Cause of the Motion of Sap in Growing Veg- 


ed on the apexof a medullary ray. The woody fibers 





Hopetown oat, conferred a benefit on agriculture |limbs, trunk and root. ‘The last cells, formed in con- 
which cannot be estimated. New kinds can be raised | 
in Michigan by care and perseverance. The farmer'| 
who selects the largest and plumpest grains and prop-| bent vesicles; while the partitions between the first 
agates them may by this means perform a vast deal of cells in the leaves and the last in the roots,are absorbed 


good, and place his name high up on the list of illus- 


trious benefactors to Agriculture. 


Early sowing is essentiatly necessary in order to in-| 


deficient in weight, as the grain has not sufficient) wards, and a new layer of fibers and vessels downward 


sure a heavy crop of oats. Late sowings are always 
time to acquire bulk and consistency. 

A vast addition might be made to the value of the 
oat crop by proper attention to the selection and 
propagation of improved varieties. 

A liberal use of the hrrrow and the roller are of in- 
finite service in the cultivation of oats, as it is neces 
sary to make the gronnd fine in order to furnish food 
for the young plant, and give them a vigorous start 
Soil when well pulverized resists heat. much better 
than when allowed to remain in a coarse lumpy state. 
The roller is extremely useful for compressing the 
soil around the roots of the plants, and also for ma- 
king a smooth, level surface for the cradle or reaping 
machine. E. Mason. 


What Became of Some of Our Seed. 


Eprror Micitcan Farmer:—I believe I promised 
to report in due time on the turnip seed so kindly fur- 
nished by you from the patent office. My report is 
very brief—to wit: I sowed the Seed very nicely in 
drills, and labeled, amongst my other turnips, ear- 
rots, parsnips, beets, and other garden stuffs, on my 
most cultivated flat, with my eye on a summer drouth 
as usual, and lo! tu my great dismay, the“ floods came 
and the rains descended,” and they fell, (I wish I had 
them again) ‘The harvest rains utterly destroyed 
nearly everything, potatoes and all. Cahbages stood 
it best, moisture is eminently adapted to the growth 


of cabbage. Very respectfnlly, 
J.T. Witson. 





Jackson, Mich. 
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BY H. R. SCHETTERLY, OF GRAND TRAVERSE. 


The Phanerogamian vegetable organism is com- 
posed of woody fibres, vessels, interstitial substances, 
and pith from which the interstitial substance radiates 
in divergent form. These divergent interstitial med- 
ullary rays, are in constant relation with the pith and 
interior layer of the bark; and every new bud is form- 


and vessels have their origin in the leaves, and com- 
mencing in connexion with the layers of cells super- 
posed upon each other, and which constitute the 
thickness of the leaves, they are collected into bun- 
dies in the ribs, and extend through the petioles, the 


nexion with the vessels at the ends of the roots, re- 











main uuopened and constitute the spongioles or absor- 


and thus continued vessels are formed. The bundles 
of fibers and vessels are separated by the medullary 
rays; and, in perennials, new buds are formed during 
every succeeding foliation,’from which limbs grow up- 





between the bark and previously “ormed wood, to the 
spongioles; forming an exterior layer or ring to the 
sap-wood and an interior layer to the bark; the limbs 
and roots growing continually in thickness and length 
by the prolongation of their vessels, while the trunk 
grows in thickness ouly, seeming to increase in length 
by the decay of its lower limbs, when that takes place. 
The leaves are composed of several layers of cells or 
vesicles having no opening, with cavities between 
them, the openings into which are termed stomata, 
which open on the lower side of the leaves by a kind 
of valye. This very imperfect sketch will explain 
what follows. 

It is now generally admitted that the spongioles of 
the roots absorb from the earth all the nutriment of 
which the vegetable organism is composed, except 
the carbon, which principally enters with the air in 
the form of carbonic acid, through the stomata into 
the cavities of the leaves. The cells surrounding 
these cavities then separate the carbonic acid from 
the air, and having also received the substances 
brought by the sap-vessels from the earth, the uppet 
layer of cells, most directly exposed to the sun, de- 
composes the carbonic acid, the water, and the nitro- 
genous compounds; and the elements of these com- 
pounds, (the oxygen, hydrogen, carbon and nitrogen) 























are then re-combined with the other elements derived 
from the earth (probably iu the other. cells,) into 
new compound termed lutex, which is. conveyed by 
the vessels in process of formation between the sap- 
wood and bark, to its destination for the purpose of 





» ga@-Every day well spent lessens the task God 


has set us. 


nutrition and growth, In the chemist’s laboratory 1 
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grees, or even less. 


Physiology, that, when the sun sets, the circu'ation 
of sap, and consequently the digestion and nutrition 
of vegetables, are interrupted, except in such as have 
no general circulation, as the mushroon tribe, &c 
Dr. Carpenter asserts that, if vegetables were totally 
deprived of solar light, the whole flora of the earth 
would perish, and all living beings would consequently 
die for want of food, for all derive their nourishment, 
either mediately or immediately from the vegetable 
kingdom. And Dr. Hales observed that, “If in the 
morning, while the sap. was in the rising state, there 


when the sun wasclouded the sap would immediately 
subside,” (i. e. in the glass tubes he had affixed to the 
cut ends of vegetables,) “ at the rate of an inch a min- 
ute for several inches, if the sun continued so long 
clouded; but as the sun-beams broke out again, the 
sap would return to its then rising state.” pt it is 
not light that causes the sap to circulate; for all writers 
agree in stating that no amount of artificial light can 
cause it to rise. Hence it is evident that sun-light 
must be composed of, or at least accompanied by, an 
agent which is not contained in common artificial 
light ; and the next inquiry is, what can that agent be? 





It has been already stated, 0a the authority of Fa- 
raday, one of the most eminent chemists of the age, 
that “chemical affinity and. electricity are the same 


vegetables to decompose water, carbonic acid, and 
nitrogenous compaunds, which is a chemical action. 
It is therefore obvious that the active agent of sun- 
light is electricity; and though this fact has hitherto 
been entirely overlooked,it is susceptible of ample pos- 
itive demonstration, In his treatise on chemistry, that 
eminent chen.ist Berzelus,enumerates more than a hun-| 
dred distinct instances in which sun-light produces 
very evident chemical effects of various kinds, And 
Prof. Hunt says in the Poetry of Science:—* We 
how know that it is impossible to expose any body, 
simple or compound, to the sun's rays, without its 
being influenced by this chemical and molecular dis- 
turbing power;” and again,—* If a galvanic arrange- 











ment be made by which small quantities of metal be 
precipitated at one of the poles, in the dark, and a 
similar arrangement be exposed to sun-shine, it will 
be found that no metal will be deposited by the latter, 
the sun’s rays having interfered with the decomposing 
power of the electric current generated by the appa- 
ratus, At the same time, if a beam of sun light be 





thrown upon a. plate of copper, forming one of the 
Voltaic pair, while it. is under the influence of an acid- 
ulated solution, an additional decomposing excitation 











the decomposition of the above compounds is accom- 
plished artificially, with difficulty, requiring a high 
temperature; but the most minute plants produce it, 
by the aid of sunlight, at the temperature of fifty de- 


Now it is stated by every writer on Vegetable 


was a cool wind with a mixture ofsun shine and clouds, | 


agent;” and that the light of the sun alone can enable| 


takes place, ahd the galvanomenter indicates the 
passage ofan increased current of electricity.” Though | 
the reason of this variation is perfectly manifest, phi- 
losophers have hitherto failed to assign a reason for — 
it. In the former case, the solar rays falling upon 
‘the whole apparatus, equally positive currents’ repel 
each other; while in the latter, the solar beam falling 
npon the source of the artificial electric current (the 
copper,) must necessarily add its own strength to that 
of the voltaic battery. Again, Prof. Hunt says:— 
“ Vision and color, calorific action, chemical change, 
molecular disturbances, electrical phenomena, and 
phosphorescent excitation, all, each with a strange 
duality, are connected with the sunbeaim.” ‘Much 
more proof might be adduced to substantiate the fact 
that the light of the sun is electrical; but the follow- 
iug experiment from Grove’s Corellation of the Phys- 
ical Forces, contains the whole in a nut-shell:—« A 
prepared Daguerreotype plate is enclosed in a box 
filled with watcr, having a glass shutter over it. Be- 
tween this gla% and the plate is a gridiron of silver 
wire. The plate is connected with one extremity of 
‘a galvanometer coil, and the gridiron of wire with one 
|extremity of Breguet’s helix. The otherextremity of 
\the galvanometer and helix are connected by a wire, 
and the needles brought to zero. Assoon as a beam 
of day-light, or oxy-hydrogen-light is permitted to im- 
pinge upon the plate by raising the shutter, the nee- 
dies are deflected, Thus, light being the initiating 
'foree, we get chemical action on the plate, electric- 
lity circulating in the wires, magnetism in the coil, | 
heat in the helix, and motion in the needles,” 

Here, then, we have all the forces required to pro- 
duce any or all the motions in the Universe, and all 
ithe marvelous physical changes in inorganie or organ- 
ic bodies; all contained in a beam of solar or oxy-hy- 








| drogen light operating through the medium of attrac- 


tion and repulsion, which are the essential attributes 
of electricity in all its forms, and the only motive 
powers distinctly recognized by philosophy. And by 
the action of these, alone, should all the natural phe- 
nomena that involves motion or chemical change, both 
in-organic and inorganic matter or bodies,be explained, 
at least, until other primary motive powers have 
been proved to exist, The reason why, of all substan- 
ces, the combustion of oxygen and hydrogen, only pro 
duces the same effects to come extent as sunlight,is,that 
these two gases contain a much larger quantity of 
electricity than any other combustibles, as appears by 
the table of electro-chemical equivalents. 
(T'o be continued.) 





Te OLpest Farmer in THE Wortp—Mr. Bag- 
gers Bagley has purchased one hundred and sixty 
acres of land in Minnesota Territory, which he in- 
tends settling upon and improving. Mr. Bagley. is 
one hundred and seven years old, and is still an ac- | 
tive and industrious pioneer, in the enjoyment of | 
excellent health. A patent will shortly be issued to 
him from the General Land Ofiice. 
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British and American Farming Compared. 


BY WARREN ISHAM. 


Before crossing the water, I had almost come to 
regard a large farm as an agricultural nuisance, so 
prone have our farmers ever been to cultivate more 
land than they cas cultivate well. Our better culti- 
vated farms had so generally been third or fourth-vate 
in size, that I had well nigh fallen into the error of re- 
garding large ones as incompatible with a high state 
of cultivation. Against this whole course of agricul- 
tural sinning, the agricultural press of our country 
had never ceased to fulminate its avathemas. 

Guess my surprise then, upon my arrival in Eng- 
land, to find all my ideas on this subject at fault—to 
find, not only that large farms might possibly be cul- 
tivated well, but that they were considered indispen- 
sable to a high state of cultivation. And, after all 
that has been said with us of the profitableness of 
small farms, and unprofitableness of large ones, I am 
fully convinced, that the latter are fhuch more favor- 
able to high tillage than the former. 

The apparently conflicting facts upon this subject in 
the two countries,are very easily explained. The Brit- 
ish farmer,being only a tenant,and not the owner of the 
larfd he cultivates, is under no temptation from pride 
of territory, and from an itching for the profits of a 
rise in value, to undertake the cultivation of more 
Jand than he can till to advantage, as is the case with 
the American farmer. There is his rent, of from one 
to four or five pounds pe- acre, forever staring him in 
the face, and when he adds to this his heavy outlays 
for manure and labor, he is compelled to turn every- 
thing to the best possible account, or he will not only 
miss his profits, but sink himself in bankruptcy. 

But the American farmer, how different is the case 
with him? How does the pride of ownership rise and 
swell within him, as he treads his independant acres, 
and low natural that this pride of ownership, (to 
which the British farmer is a stranger,) should pant 
for enlargement? And how natural too, that in a 
country where every foot of land is rapidly advancing 
in value, the cultivator of the soil should have the 
laudable desire to share the profits thus offered? 

These are tempting baits, and are often grasped at 
by our farmers. To be able to look abroad upon an 
extensive domain, ¢hd to say, “all this is mine,” and 
then to count up the profits of a rise in value to the 
tune of thousands—these are temptations which few 
of our farmers have the hardiheod to withstand. 

Akin to this pride of ownership is that of being a 
great farmer, or rather the cultivator of a great farm, 
under the delusion too often, that the greatest farmer 
is he who cultivates the most land. ‘The American 
farmer is not straightened up to the same necessities 
which hold bak the British farmer from overstep- 
ping the bounds of prudent calculation. No exacting 





landlord has any claims upon him, and the voice that 
cries to him from the impoverished earth, is as the 
idle wind, He seems to regard it as much the duty 
of the earth to produce crops, as it is his to plant 
them. It is wonderful to see the great mass of our 
furmers willingly bowing themselves to the labor of 
cultivating twice the number of acres, to get only the 
same number of bushels,which they could just as well 
obtain from one half, with little more than half the 
the labor. One would almost suppose thatit is the 
pride of labor, or the love of it which inspires them. 
And yet it is true, not only in the British Island, 
but all the world over, that large farms are much more 
favorable to a high state of cultivation, than small 
ones. Without gsuitable system of rotation of crops, 
the higher level of improved husbandry can never be 
reached—can never be approacned but for this there 
is no scope upon a small farm. The general argu- 
ment on this subject, that the elements which have 
been mainly exhausted by any particuiar crop, may be 
accumulating in the soil, while another kind of crop 
which finds its principal food in other elements, may 
grow luxuriantly, is a good one. But this is not all; 
there are some crops which are thought, with good 
reas&n, to derive almost their entire nutriment from 
the atmospherc, ‘To the turnip crop is awarded this 
distinction, and to it the vast improvement in British 
husbandry during the last half century, is very much 
ascribed by the best agriculturists in the kingdom. 
At the same sime, aside from the value of this escu- 
lent as a renovator, its stock-feeding properties alone, 
render it a highly remunerative crop to the British 
farmer. One of the best crops to euter into a rota- 











tion however cannot be depended upon there. Clover | 





cann’t be raised in England or Scotland but at distant | 
intervals. One of the best farmers in England in | 
formed me that he did not attempt to raise it oftener 
than once in sixteen years, the cause ef its failure 
being as yet a mystery. 

Another advantage of large farms over small ones 
is,that the latter donot warrant to the same extent the 
use of expensive labor-saving machinery,and ofcourse 
must be cultivated to a great disadvantage. 

The reason then why small farms have generally 
been found the most profitable in our country, is only 
because our farmers, with, limited exceptions, har 
lacked the means, and sometimes the skill, to aval 
themselves of the advantages of large ones. The idea 



































of confining all sorts of farmers to small farms, is ridi- 
culous. The farmer who has four times is much means, 
and only the same energy and skill, as another, cal 
of course cultivate four times as much land, and cal- 
tivate it equally well. But if, at the same time that |} 
that he has four times as much means, he has at the 
sane time four times as much energy and skill, it is 


oqnally plain, that he can cultivate more than four ff 


times as much Iand, and cultivate it four times as well. 
Small farms then, are found most profitable to those | 
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only who are thus disqualified to carry on large ones. 
But the misfortune is, that those who are thus dis- 
qualified, should not be content to move in the sphere 
which providence has allotted them, and thus sacrifice 
the lesser advantages they might enjoy, in attempt- 
ing to grasp those which are beyond their reach- 
The earth can no more move in the sphere of Jupiter, 
than Jupiter can move in that of the earth. “There is 
one glory of tiie sun, another glory of the moon, and 
another glory of the stars,” and, in like manner, one 
farmer differeth from another farmer in glory. Those 
who have energy and skill to accumulate large means, 
would be as much out of place upon small farms, as 
those who can only command small means, would be 
upon large ones. 

To the latter class belongs a very large proportion 
of American, and especially western farmers—to the 
former belong an equally large propertion of British 
farmers. In those old countries, there is always a 
large amount of surplus capital seeking investment,and 
, it is just as likely to take the direction of agriculture, 
as any other. There the art of converting manure in- 
to crops, and of converting the latter into beef, mut- 
ton und pork, is reduced to a science, The farmer 
who understands his business, can calculate with as- 
tonishing precision, how much wheat, barley, oats or 
turnips, a given amount of manure will make, and 
with eqaul precision, how muvh beef, mutton or pork, 
can be made, pound for pound, from the grain and 
root crops into which he has converted hts manure. 
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And he buries his capital in the carth in the form of 
manure and underdrains, in as full a faith of a resur- 
rection with increase, as the manufacturing capitalist 
invests his in the cotton mill. I was made acquainted 
wiht instances in which no Jess a sum than fifty thou 

sand dollars, was thus committed to the faithful earth, 
at the very commencement operations upon a neg 

lected farm. Sometimes an ignorance of the business, 
extravagance in living, exhorbitant rent, failure of 
crops, or depressicn in the market, entails calamity 
and the capital is sunk, but under favorable circum- 
stances, it yields a far greater proportionate return, 
than a small investment upon a small farm. 

But many of our farmers, by grading the size of 
their farms to the extent of their means, have advan- 
ced so rapidly from stage to stage in their onward 
career, that they are now found in possession of large 
farms, with capital, energy and skill, to carry them on 
to advantage,and are thus demonstrating the mistakes 








of those who are forever harping upon the unprofita- 
bleness of large furms, irrespective of the circum- 
stances of the case. 





Tar Rvurat American.—Mr, T. B. Miner, ef Clinton, 
Onedia county, New York, has justissned a very handsome 
and neatly printed weekly paper, devoted to agricultural 
affairs, with the above title, at the lew rate of $1.00 per 





year. The paper displays much ability in its management. 


British and American Farming Compared—— 
The Other Side. Bi, 


BY WARREN ISHAM, 


But there are some things in which British Farmers 
are far behind American, The abundance of laborers 
and cheapness of labor, are a serious obstacle to the 
introduction of labor-suving imp'ements. To this day 
nearly all the grain inthe kingdom is harvested by. 
the sickle, or a hook without teeth, in the shape of a: 
sickle; the process of operating it, being as much like 
mowing a3 reaping, called “bagging,” a half acre be- 
ing a day’s work, 

I inquired of an intelligent farmer why the cradle 
had never been introduced, and was told, in reply, 
that it was so difficult to train the laborers to the use 
of any new implement, that it was an almost hopeless 
undertaking. Each one had been accustomed all his 
lifa,not only to a particular kind of work, but to use 
a certain kind of implement, and they were so me- 
chanical in all their movements, that it would more 
than over-balance all the resulting advantages to ux- 
dertake to form them over anew, 

And then again, he said, they were so opposed to 
the use of labor-saving machinery,lest they should thus 
be thrown out of employment, that it was perilous to 
insist upon its introduction. There had been many in- 
stances, he added, of their having turnouts to destroy 
such implements. Indeed, while I was there, one of 
the American reapers, which a gentleman had intro- 
duced npon his premises, was thus destroyed. 

I think the Americans have the advantage also in 
the simplicity of construction of many of their im- 
plements. Their implements are less ponderous, and 
of course operated to greater advantage, and although 
they may not be so strong, they generalty have 
strength enough for all practical purposes. They are 
also less complicated, and of course less expensive,and 
less liable to get out of repair. This is all quite com- 
patible with the admission, that they have some im- 
p’ements superior to anything we have to show. The 
mproved Scotch plow, for turning sward, can never 
be beaten, and some other implements I could name, 
leserve equal precedence, But, as a general thing, 
our implements combine, in a far higher degree, light- 
1ess, simplicity, and requisite strength, witha corres- 
ponding cheapness,and exemption from liability to get 
out of repair. High finish and showy machinery, are 
by no means a fair criterion of the value of an imple- 
ment, 

But everything in these old countries is massive 
ind ponderous, as well as complicated, and is thus 
‘nvested with dignity and mystery, often at the ex- 
nense of utility. Upon the continent, I have seen 
many a horse in a harness which it would have been ; 
‘mpossible for me to put on him without help. 





and as one dollar is less than cost, nis liberality ought to 
be well patronized. 





And the more credit is due to the people of these 
countries for the improvements they have made, from . 


























‘where all is bustle and change. 
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the fact, that everything is sanctified by age, and is the weak swarms thereby, which in most all cases, are 
thus invested with the spell of the past. There is|the best workers for the next season, Another advan- 
something so venerable in the modes and customs of tage is to keep your bees from quarreling, and a sure 
by-gone ages, into the midst of wh 4 each gencra-| protection against robbers. Another and very decided 
tion is ushered, as it comes upon the stage, that there advantage is, the ease with which the miller or moth 
is a feeling akin to that of filial impiety, and not very can be destroyed. By looking through the glass in 
unlike a twinge of couscience, at the idea of neglect-|the back of the hives, you can see if the worms have 
ing their authority, and setting them at naught. We begun their ravages; if they have, that section of the 
see how almost omnipotent this kind of feeling i is in hive ean be removed, and another substituted in its 
our own country, where everything is so new, and. \place I devote a large portion of my time to the 
How much more cultivation of the honey bee, and believe it. will pay 
difficult must it be to break away from it in those old, 50 per cent if managed in the best way. I have tried 
countries of Europe where legendary influences lave| ‘almost all kinds of ‘hives and houses that have been 








borne sway for so many ages ! 


An instance of the power of this feeling in England, 
will illustrate my meaning. In that country, as I, 


have said, where so much has been done in the great 
cause of agricultural reform, there are almost entire 
counties living and having their being, away back in 
the centuries of the past. In former ages it was cus- 
tomary for the landlord to bind the tenant in his 
lease to plow the land five times, and, to this day, in 
some parts of the southern and eastern counties, this 
custom is kept up, and the tenant is thus obliged to 
plow five times, without respect to depth,or the char- 
acter of the soil, and even tho’ it be a sand dune. 


ater 


Gilmore Bee House. 


Messrs, Eprrors:—Upon a thorough examination 
of the plan of A, Gilmore’s patent Bee house, and 
hives, I was fully satisfied that it was all that it was 
claimed to be. I therefore adopted it, but in conse- 
quence of the lateness of the season, and the difficulty 
of procuring hives, I put but two swarms in the Gil- 
more hives, and that was on the fifth of July. To one 
of them, I fed 9 Ibs. of cheap sugar, and 3 pounds of 
honey, and took from it 734 lbs. ofhoney. To the 
other swarm I fed nothing and took from it 319 lbs 
of honey. I put thirty-nine swarms into my different 
hives, eleven of them early. The most honey I took 
from any one of them was 16 lbs., the next 12 lbs, 
and so on less and less. Owing to the excessive rains 
the past season, it was a bad one for late swarms, in 
this section of the state. In November I sold ny 
honey in Chicago for from 25 to 40 cts. per pound, 
and could have sold tons at the same price. If all of 
my bees had been in Gilmore’s hives, I could have 
realized, from two to three hundred dollars more than 
I did. Iam putting up houses, in different parts of 
this county, for I keep my bees in different places. 
There are many, great advantages in Gilmore’s plan; 
one is, I can prevent the bees from coming out every. 
warm day during the winter, and perishing upon the 
snow, thereby weakening the swarms. Another ad- 
vantage is changing any part of the comb without 
killing the bees; another is taking off the honey from 
the top of the hive, and give it to a small late swarm 
that had not accumulated enough for winter, saving 


| presented, which have invariably proved too compli- 
cated, and been the destruction of the bees. The 
readers of the Farmer, know that I have condemned 
all patents, for the reason that they were false, not 
what was claimed for them. And had Gilmore’s not 
|been true and proved itself warthy of adoption, I 
should have condemned that too, not because I have 
had such good results from two swarms, but I have + 
seen it fully tested, by my neighbors, which I have 
carefully examined from time to time during the past 
season. I do most cheerfully recommend Gilmore’s 
bee house and hives as being the only one, that has 
come under my observation, worthy of adoption by 


all bee keepers. A. F. Moon. 
Paw Paw, Van Buren Co., Mich., Jan. 1, 1856. 


Hints to Farmers—Cure for Laziness. 

Another year has passed away, and we have one 
season less to sow and to reap; therefore Jet us im- 
prove well what time is left us. First of all let us 
see that our wood sheds are well filled, having at least 
a year’s stock on hand;let us have our fences all in 
order, and our manure drawn to the fields where it 
should be. Let us replenish our library, if it needs 
replenishing, for the farmer's library of all others, 
should be well filled with useful books. And last, 
though by no means least, let us be sure that we have 
paid for the Michigan Farmer another year. This 
will afford usa companion for at least three long eve- 
nings every month. And I would say to the “sufferer” 
spoken of in the December number, go and induce | 
your lazy neighbor to subscribe for the Fa: mer; if he 
will not do it, subscribe for it yourself and give it to 
| him. It has cured many a lazy man, and can cure 


many more. Cuar.es P, Sweer. 
Newberry, Cass Co, Mich., 1856, 


Another Cure For Laziness. 


Mr. Jonysrong, S1r:—I notice in your December 
number a sufferer wants some information what to do 
with a lazy neighbor of his, or in other words, a pub- 
lie nuisance. I have had some experience in that way, 
and ean think of no better remedy than to induce him | 
to sell out and go to some city or village and rent 
some old deserted stable and start a grocery; it is 
better adapted to his constitution than the pure, 


sweet air of the»farm. R. B. 
Sandstone, Mieh., Jan, 1856, 
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Ploughing by Steam. 


By the following report, which we find in the 
American Farmer. it will be seen that one of our 
own eountrymen, who is well known as the inventor of 
one of the first American reaping machins, has taken 
an step important in regard to the settlement of the 
question of the application of steam to plonghing. The 
trial took place at the late meeting of the Maryland 
State Agricultural Society at Raltimore. 

The committee appointed to judge of the merits of 
the “Locomotive Steam Ploughing Engine,” invented 
by Obed Hussey,of Baltimore, Md.,respectfally report, 
that precisely at the appointed time the engine enter- 
ed the grounds selected for the exhibition, and was 
guided by the engineer with perfect facility to the 
place indicated by the committee. 

Three large sized right hand flushing ploughs were 
attached, viz: Prouty & Mears’ centre draught, No, 
6, Ira Reynolds’ steel edged No. 6, ditto No. 5, and 
one left hand flushing plough, viz: Ira Reynolds’ steel 
edged No. 5. These ploughs were attached hy log 
chains at distances varying from fifteen inches to five 
feet, and each managed by a separate ploughman, 
consiting of two gentleman from the Western and 
two from the Eastern Shore at the head of whom was 
James I’ Earle, the worthy President of the Society. 
The engine was then started at a uniform speed equal 
to that of a quick wulking horse ; the ground was 
thoroughly broken to a depth varying from seven to 
fourteen inches, and an average width of fourteen 
inches to each plough. The engine proceeded across 
the entire length of the area inside the horse track, 
being a distance of about two hundred yards, encoun- 
tering a hard road bed. and several large stones, with- 
out any dimunition in the speed. The power required 
to perform the same amount of labor was estimated 
by the ploughman at that of sixteen horses. It was 
followed by a dense crowd of specrators, who were 
attracted there from all parts of the grounds to wit- 
ness so novel and interesting an exhibition. Three 
cheers which made the welkin ring proclaimed the tri- 
mmph of this noble effort of genius. The crowd were 
then requested to retire sufficiently to allow the com- 
mittee to view the operation, when the engine was 
turned short round and ploughed back to the place of 
beginning; a right hand plough was then substituted 
for the left hand one, and the engine traversed the 
ground the third time, putting close along the edge of 
the ground previously ploughed. Itis proper to re- 
mark that the engine was exhibited by the inventor 
merely to show the power of draught and the facility 
of backing 4nd turning in any direction. The ground 
had been much trampled during the exhibition, and 
at. one end there was a considerable ascent. The 
ploughs were all so far apart that each one had to 
break a separate furrow 

The committee regret that the necessity for making 
their report in so short a time after the exhibition, 
precludes a detailed description of this important ma- 
chine. 

“They regard this as the first step in a great revo- 
lution in prarie farming, destined by its saving of la- 
bor and rapidity of execution, to bring under cultiva- 
tion the immense extent of land still unsettled in our 
new States and Territories, many years sooner than 
could be done in the ordinary wa 


the importance of this. first successful attempt to con- 
struct a Locomotive Steam Engine for Agricultural 
purposes, and the society to award the inventor a pre- 
mium of the first class, and a diploma expressive of 
the opinion entertained by the Society of the pre-em- 
inent importance of this invention. 


Trencu Truman, Ch’n. 


Butter and Milk—The Orange Peach. 


Mr. Jounstone:—Reading in Colman’s practical 
agriculture the quantity of milk it took to make a 
pound of butter, I thought we would try the milk 
|from a cow we have, which we think is a good one. 
So taking the medium quantity for a pound, that is, 
twelve quarts, we set it by until the cream rose, then 
churned the cream, and got,after the butter was well 
worked over, one and three fourth pounds, as good 
as the best, The cow is of the Devon blood. 

I have a peach tree on my place that bears, I 
think, an uncommon peach; they are large, (measur- 
ing ten inches in circumference ) yellow, round, very 
small pit. They are the best peach I ever ate. When 
ripe they look like large oranges; I call it the orange 
peach. It grew from the pit. I will send you a few 
specimens if it bears next year. 

1 hope your correspondents have left chess and 
taken to something more profitable. 

Yours &., EK. B. Sournwiox. 

Leonidas, St. Joseph Connty. , 

[ If possible we shall be out in the direction of Leon- 
idas next season, about the time those peaches are in 
their prime, and test the quality of them. They must 
be very fine, if they answer to this description, and 
some of our fruit men would do well to send for some 
cuttings in the right season for budding,and thus give 
the variety a trial. —Ep. ] 


Cheese Making. 

F. W. Fairman, of Canton, has recently purchased 
the adjoining farm of M. L. Shults, of Plymouth, and 
I understand, proposes increasing his dairy from fifty 
to one hundred cows, the ensuing summer, removing 
the fixtures to the Shults place 

The simplicity and§gonvenience of his fixtures, and 
the ease with which the large quantity of milk has 
been converted into beautiful cheese, for the past two 
or three years, has rendered a visit to the premises 
worthy the efforts of cheese makers; and undoubtedly 
will not be less so, the ensuing season. A. 8. 


Avyorner Horse For Soutuern Micuigan.—The 
Keesville Republican, of Essex county, N. Y., states 
that the celebrated stallion “Black Prince,” owned by 
Darwin Rider of Crownpoint, N. Y , has lately been 
sold for $3,000, to A. OC. Visk, Esq., of the tuwn of 
Coldwater, Michigan. This horse, in point of size, 
fashion, spirit, style, and motion, approaches very near 
to his celebrated sire, Old Black Hawk, owned by Da- 








In conclusion, the committee Mies to express in 
the most emphatic terms, their unanimous opinion of 


vid E, Hill, Esq., of Bridport, Vermont. 
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Port Huron. 

A late excursion to Port Huron, by way of the St. 
Clair river, was made not long since. Wo took the 
steamer “Forest Queen,” one of Ward's line of steam- 
ers. This ia a splendid boat, making the trip from 
Detroit to Port Huron in her usual short time, against 
a heavy head wind. The officers of this boat are gen- 
tlemen of the right sort to make one feel every way 
safe, and quite at home The villages on the river 
between the two ports appear to be increasing in size 
and good appearance, with considerable business. 
Port Huron at head of the river is increasing in bus- 
inessand commercial importance. A new swing bridge 
over the Black River has taken the place of the old 
rickety draw-bridge, adding much to the good appear- 
ance of the place, and convenience of its citizens. The 
town has lately erected a Town Hall for the purpose 
of holding town meetings and other business meetings; 
it is also used for lectures, and had it not been built 
so much out of town, it would have accommodated 
the cit'zens of the village much better. Several fine 
residences have been and are now being erected. The 
plank road to Lapeer is now completed nearly the 
whole length, opening greater facilities for in‘ercourse 
and trade with Lapeer county. The farming popu- 
Jation increases with the growth of the town, and now 
are to be found many highly cultivated farms. 


Among the number may be mentioned the farm of 
the Messrs. Bairds, said to bein a high state of culti- 
vation, having upon it first rate stock. The Messrs 
Bairds are enterprising men, and early settlers of St. 
Clair county. Their farm is situated on the Lapeer 
plank road, and adjoining which they have lately laid 
out a village by the name of Ruby. We hope the 
Ruby will continue to glitter and become a star of 
some magnitude among her elder sisters in the county, 
There are now good farms up the Black river, extend- 
ing along its banks for some miles, among which is 
the farm of M. L. Beach, possessing all the qualities 
of » first rate farm, which the enterprising proprietor 
knows how to manage. 

Northwest from the village, situated between 
the lake shore and Black river, for many miles, is said 
to be a first rate farming country, now fast settling 
with industrious farmers, many of whom are well off. 
having cultivated farms well stocked. 

Port Huron is not now as she formerly was, depen- 
dent upon the river business in connection with i s 
lumber, but can lean upon her farming population 
adjoining, who alone can give wealth. There is now 
1 large lumber business done at the Port. 

While there we were presented with a fresh water 
clam shell, open about a fourth of an inch, its cavity 
filled with sand, taken from a cellar drain by the work- 
men of Mr. Pinkham, the Post Master, three feet be- 
low the surface, over a fourth of a mile from the St 
Clair river, and above its ‘level about twenty feet. 





We visited the place und could observe numerous 
shells among the sand, adding to the best of evidenc s 
that our Peninsula was at some retote period sub- 
merged in water 

At the village of St. Clair we had a short interview 
with S. B. Brown, who informed us that he had late. 
ly been east,and procured some first rate stock, which 
he had placed upon h's farm, which no doubt will be 
a benefit to the citizens of St. Clair county. N. 

Inquiries about Grand Traverse. 

Mr Epiror:—I would like to ask some questions 
through the Michigan Furmer about the country 
around Grand Traverse Bay. Is government land to 
be had there, and at what price? What is the cli- 
mate compared with that of the southern portion of 
the state? Will the same kind of crops grow there 
that will in southern Michigan? What length of time 
is there sleighing? When does frost first come? Is it 
a good or a poor fruitcountry? Do openings or tim- 
bered lands prevail? Are there many marshes and 
swamps. What is the timber, and how do crops of 
the same kind yield there in comparison to those 
grown in the me NY part of the state. How long 
has the country been settled? And lastly, what is 
the cheapest and best route for a land viewer to get 
there? 

Will some one or more, please answer some or all 
ofthese questions through the Farmer, and oblige, 

Yours &c., J. Prennixeron. 

Maeon, Lenawee county, Mich, 

[We commend the above inquiries to the notice of 
our friend and correspondent, H. R. Schetterly, of 
Grand Traverse, aud also refer Mr. Pennington to the 
very interesting papers published in the Farmer last 
sun:mer from the same pen. He will find some of his 
questions answered there, though perhaps not quite as 
fully and definitely as he could wish. There is a good 
deal of interest manifested among an enterprising class 
of farmers respecting the eupabilities of the northern 
portion of our state,and any information regarding it 
will be published with pleasure —Ep.] 


InrormaTion Wanytep.—A correspondent from 
Tuscola “ is anxious to learn how a family can best 
live in the most easy manner, when left by its head in 
a log house, without wood, during this cold weather, 
while he who should provide for them, goes out with 
gun over his shoulder,returning at night frequently 
without g me ofany kind. Meanwhile,the wife and six 
children are driven to the nearest fences to procare 
firewood to keep alog house warm, thet ‘in many 
places would permit a cat to be flung through it.” 
If any of our coriespondents can answer this query 
satisfactorally, we shall be pleased to publish the 
mode, suggesting at the same time that there is no 
need of taking out a patent, as those fur whose good 
itis intended will never have enough to pay them for 
its use, if they do, and consequently, the public would 
lose the benefit of the discovery. 
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Plan for a Barn. 


Mr. Epiror:—I have thought sometime of writing 
for the Farmer a Jittle about barns and sheds, yards, 
&c. Now I think a good barn-yard is a poor place 
to feed cattle, horses, or sheep in; a good shed is not 
much better, a good stable or house will do for me. 

Ist, To feed in the yard much fodder is wasted by 
being trampled upon, and cattle are continually hook- 
ing and driving one another about; and sheds are but 
little better. Two or three animals will occupy room 
enough for ten or fifteen if they were tied up or 
stancheled. So much for this. Now for a barn,—I 
have observed many barns built to corner here and 
there, so as to make a warm yard. Where a large 
barn, or a number of smaller ones are wanted, I pre- 
fer one afte: this fashion. (An under ground cellar or 
basement is handy, but situations for such a barn are 
not always to be had.) Select a dry level site if pos- 
sible, prepare a good foundation wall, or stone under 
the posts, 40 feet square, 6 sills, 16 posts 16 feet long 
with perlines to support rafters; have your big doors 
in the ends. Floor 12 feet wide, leaving 14 feet each 
side for bays and granary. (No stables in the main 
barn.) Board up tlie ends, build lean-tos on each side 
wide enough for stables and mangers, and an alley 
for feeding, with no siding on the main barn, so you 
can feed right from your mows. Your stables will 
want no floor; a good bed of straw is better. You 
will want an alley each way from the main floor. Your 
barn iscomplete when finished up well with a good 
granary and cellar, which may be made under the cen 
ter of the barn to be safe from frost. 

There is still something more about this barn: In 
framing you can frame one end ready to receive an- 
other barn of the same width and longer or shorter as 
you please, at less cost than you can build any other 
form, es you only have to build three sides. And 
again: In a barn 40 by 80 you can thresh in one end 
and keep your straw in the other. If you do not un- 
derstand my plan, come out here and I will show you, 

I find in the Jast Farmer a man complaining about 
a lazy neighbor who will not fence his crops. Now 
the law expects every man to fence in his own cattle, 
and He is not obliged to fence owt his neighbors’. 
Let every man take care of his own cattle, and nobody 
will be troubled on that account. 


I see, too, a little sparring about the fine horses t 
the State Fair—judges, partiality, prejndice, &« , &c. 
Well, I am glad of it. Ifthe big ones cannot all be 
premiumed, there is a muss right off. I know a horse 
that, was entered and took a premium as a three year 
old colt, that is known at home as a six year old, and 
a poor thing at that. Who were the judges in this 
case? 

One thing more: I shall take the Farmer as long 
as I live and likefit, and I believe I have paid up so 
far, and shall be on hund with my subscription in good 
season. Yours respectfully, 

Russert Coss. 

Hadley, Lapeer Co., Mich. 





Another Reason for Deep Plowing. 


Are farmers generally aware, that among the many 
operations of nature, a drought is almost as beneficial 
to their land as a coating of manure ; but that to re- 
ceive its full benefits, deep plowing is necessary. 1t 
is a pretty general observati'n, that a season of 
drought is sure to be followed by a season in which 
the crops appear to grow with double luxuriance. 
Why isthis? 1t is because by along period of dry 
weather, the moisture and the water, which lies be- 
yond the usual depth to which common atmospheric 
influence can reach, under the uncommon stimulus of a 
drought, is brought to the surface, bringing with it a 
largo supply of mineral substances, which serve as 
necessary constituents or pabulum tot e growing 
plants—and bringing them up also in the most fit 
state to be used by the growing crops. This is de- 
monstrated in a very plain and distinct manner in an 
article written by Professor Higgins, state agricultural 


chemist for Maryland, on this subject, and which we 
copy. He says: 

The manner in which droughts exercise their bene- 
ficial influence is as follows: 

During dry weather a cor.ti:ual evaporation takes 
place from the surface of the earth, which is not sup- 
plied by any from the clouds. The evaporation from 
the surface creates vacuum (so far as water is con- 
cerned) which is at once filled by water rising up from 
the subsoil of the land ; the water from the subsoil is 
replaced from te next strata below, and in thisman- 
ner the circulation of water in the earth is the reverse 
to that which takes place in wet weather. This pro- 
gress to the surface of the water in the earth mani- 
fests itself strikingly in the drying up of springs,and of 
rivers and streams which are supported by springs. It 
is not, however, only the water which is brought to 
the surface of the earth, but also all that which is 
held in solution. These substances are salts of lime 
and magnesia of potash and soda, and indeed what- 
ever the subsoil or deep strata of the earth may con- 
tain. 

The water cn leaving the surface of the soil is evap- 
orated, and leaves behind the mineral salts, which I 
will here enumerate, viz: lime, as air-slacked lime ; 
magnesia, as air-slacked magnesia; phosphate of li ne, 
or bone earth; sulphate of lime, or plaster of Paris; 
carbonate of potash and soda, with silicate of potash 
and soda, and also chloride of sodium or common salt: 
all indispensable to the growth and production of 
plants which are used for food. Pure rain-water, as 
it fulls, would dissolve but a very small proportion 
of some of these substances, but when it becomes 
soaked into the earth, it there becomes strongly im- 
bued with carbonic acid from the decomposition of 
vegetable matter in the soil, and thus acquires the 
property of readily dissol ing minerals on which be- 
fore it could have very little influence, 

I was first led to the consideration of the above 
subjects by finding on re-examination of a soil which 
I analyzed three or four years ago, a larger quantit 
of a particular mineral substance than I at first found. 
As none had been applied in the meantime, the thing 
was difficult of explanation, until I remembered the 
late long and protracted drought. I then also remem. 
bered that in Zacatecas, and several other provinces 
of South America, soda was obtained from the bottom _ 
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of ponds, which were dried in the dry, and again filled 

up in the rainy season. As the above explanation de 
nded on the principles of naturalphilosophy,I at once 

instituted several experiments to prove its truth. 

Into a small cylinder was placed a small quantity 
of chloride of barium, in solution; this was then filled 
with a dry soil, and for a long time exposed to the di- 
rect rays of thesun on the surface. Thesoil on the 
surface of the cylinder was now treated with sulphur- 
ic acid, and gave a copious precipitate of sulphate of 
baryta. 

The experiment was varied by substituting chloride 
of lime, sulphate of soda, and carbonate of potash,for 
the chloride of barium, and on the proper re-agents 
being applied in every instance, the presence of those 
substances was detected in /arge quantities on the sur- 
face of the soil in the cylinder. 

Here, then, was proof positive and direct, by plain 
experiments in chemisiry and natural philosophy, of 
agency, the ultimate, beneficial agency, of droughts. 

We see, therefore, in this, that even those things 
which we look upon as evils, by Providence are made 
blessings in disguise, and that we should not murmur 
even when dry seasons affict us, for they too are fo 
our good. The early and the later rain may produce 
at once abundant crops,bat dry weather is also a ben. 
eficial dispensation of Providence in bringing to the 
surface food for fature crops, which otherwise would 
be forever useless. Seasonable weather is good for 
the present, but dronghts renew the store-houses or 
plants in the soil, and farnish an abundant supply of 
nutriment for future crops. James Hicarys. 


Pennsylvania Stock: 

Mr. Eprror:—I have just been looking around at 
the stock in the old Pennsylvania, and in my rambles 
I visited General J.8.Goe, four and a half miles from 
Brownsville, and I confess that I have never seen 
finer stock than I examined at his farm. Well may 
he be called the champion of fancy stock breeders. 
His stock is all of the Durham breed, and they are 
s0 many mon::ments of what a man can do when he 
turns his attention to an object with the determina- 
tion to excel his competitors. 

He has cows weighing from 1400 pounds to 1700 
pounds, of the finest forms I ever saw, and to say 
that his cows are the best lot of milch cows I ever 
saw is saying but what all must admit. He has a 
a calf which is now 4 months and 10 days old, weighs 
590 poudns, it runs in pasture and sucks one half of 
its dam’s milk, and has never had any other feed. 
Think of that, you farmers who often raise cattle till 
they are 2 and 3 years old before they weigh that 
much. 

Two of his French ewes have had six lambs since 
November, 1855, all of which are doing well; is not 
that productive? 

His stock is all of the improved breeds, He takes, 
and reads most of the agricultural papers published 
in the Union, and his farm and stock both show that 
the farmers who read the agricultural papers will not 
be behind the age. 


the year, so that-he really had four times as many at 
the end of the year as he had at the beginning. Can 
any of your Michigan farmers beat that. 
A Frrexp or Goop Srock, 
Abdallah Chief. 

Mr. Eptror:—My article on the subject of 
Abdallah Chief, has had the effect to draw out two 
replies in your January number, respectively signed 
“Warr Pray,” and “One or THE Commirrer.” <A 
few lines by way of rejoinder, and I shall have done 
with further controversy. 

First as to “Fair Play.” The article over this 
signature is written in such a manifest spirit of can- 
dor, and contains so many just and useful thoughts, 
that I experience a real pleasure in reading it, and 
feel that if the discussion shall have led to no other 
result than the production of such a well tempered 
communication to your readers, it will have done 
good. 

But Fair Play concedes the whole ground of the 
argument, and the justice of our complaint in saying 
that the “proprietors must fall back upon his superi- 
or condensed bone and muscle—that is speed and 
bottom, to establish his reputation;” and again, “let 
the proprietors exhibit his severe wind and bottom, 
then he will stand before the public, not in borrowed 
garments, but upon his own merits.” This is precisely 
what the “ proprietors” sought all the time, as is 
proved by their efforts to have a trial of speed ona 
proper track, made a test at the Fair. Could this 
have taken place, then truly in our belief, would Ab- 
dallah have been arrayed in the “ garments of praise.” 
For such a trial, as before stated, he was not only 
ready then, but is ready now, and will be ready at any 
time before his next spring season. Such a trial is 
just what we want, either with “ that perfectly formed, 
promptly stepping, stylish Morgan from Coldwater,” 
so justly praised by Fair Play, or with any other. 

Abdallah cannot “ be put upon his haunches,” for 
he is already there and always has been. 

In his laudations of the “ Morgan from Coldwater” 
however, (and we think him the handsomest horse we 
ever saw of his kind,) Fair Play must not forget that 
he is only a Morgan still. And what Morgan, we 
would ask, has he ever heard of that could make a 
three mile, or a two mile trot with a Messenger? 
What Morgan ever made a respectable show of time 
inside of two forty. He must also not forget that 
the “lofty crest” of which he speaks is sometimes pro- 
duced at the expense of the back and step. We re- 
joice that Fair Play brings the question home for in- 
vestigation and discussion by your readers as to the 
relative merits of the Morgan aud Messenger stocks: 


and all we ask is a fair trial of their respective “ wind 
and bottom.” For some facts we invite attention to 
the subjoined extract from the Spirit of the Times 





His French sheep took my especial attention from 
the fact that they had increased their number within 


of April‘last. 
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A word more. We do not exactly understand 
what Fair Play means when he speaks of the owners 
relying “upon third rate papers obtained in competi- 
tion with respectable horses.” If he refers to Abdal- 
lah’s taking third premium in New York with Cassius 
Clay and Rattler first and second, we reply that this 
formed no reliance of the owners, and certainly was 
not put forth at the fair as ground for premium. It 
was only alluded to in my former article to show that 
his merits did not escape the discriminatian of a New 
York Committee, even among such formidable rivals, 
albeit a Michigan Committee did overlook him en- 
tirely. 

Second, We come now to “One of the Commit- 
tee.” What a different tone pervades his article. In 
what an unenviable light does the contrast furnished 
by the candor and temper of Fair Play, leave this 
champion of “ gross injustice.” We might well rest 
content to let the two communications go without 
comment, as the antidote follows the bane in such 
close fellowship. Referring to the intimation that 
Abdallah’s owners preferred no premium at all rather 
than not receive the first, this high-toned committee- 
man makes for himself a coat and puts iton. The fit 
is excellent, for who but himself has made “a suppo- 
sition of being tampered with.” <A guilty conscience 
needs no accuser. But to prove conclusively the 
nicety of the fit, hear him azain — 

“It may be proper to here remark that the chest- 
nut horse here alluded to (the Coldwater Morgan,) 
was awarded the sweepstake premium at the Society’s 
exhibition the year previous by a competent Commit- 
tee, and the horse was said to be in as good condition 
the past fall Abdallah was no doubt then in exist- 
ence, but we heard no fault found, indeed it is suspect- 
ed that hehelped to grind the same axe.” What! Is 
it possible that the premium referred to was procured 
by the owners of the Chestnut by “ grinding an axe?” 
Whose axe did you grind, Messrs. owners of Chestnut 
as a consideration for your premium? Really you 
must look to your laurels or this doughty Knight of 
a committee-man will damage them. Abdallah was 
“then in existence”’—though not owned in this State, 
—and was winning laurels in honorable competition 
with such rivals as Cassius Clay, Rattler, Young Black 
Hawk, (by Long Island Black Hawk,) Bay Richmond, 
Revolution, and others in New York, while this Com- 
mittee-man was “ grinding his axe” at the fair in Mich- 
j.an, 

But, Mr. Editor, this self-condemnation of your 
acute vindicator of the viewing committee involves 
a misstatement which for the truth of history's sake 
we must not let pass unexposed. The Chestnut 
did not receive “the sweepstakes premium at the 
Society's exhibition the year previous.” I appeal 
to the records for what I say. There was no race 
at the Fair, and no such thing as sweepstakes publish- 
ed in the awards. _ But he did receive aspremium. 





And while we are about it, we will correct another 
misstatement of the gentleman’s. Speaking of th 
exhibition in the “little ring” at the fair, he says:— 
“ And well may they be somewhat ruffled after being 
heralded long and loud inside two forty, and then 
be beaten badly by that old plug Jackson.” It is 
untrue that Abdallah was beaten at that exhibition 
“by that old plug Jackson.” his is the first inti- 
mation we ever heard of any race there between 
the two horses. Who started them? What was 
the race? Who wore the judges? Was the race 
against time? Who held the watches? Who deci: 
ded? That must bea poor cause indeed which can 
survive such a defence. The other members of the 
Committee as well as Jackson’s owners, must feel 
thankful for this truthful and cou. mentary vin- 
dication. 

In painful effort to approach the idea 
thrown. out in our former. articlo in relation to 
the necessity of some “ standard” to go by in judg- 
ing horses, he enlightens us with the sagacious prop- 
osition that the qualification of training a good 
horse that will answer a good description, belongs 
to the horse dealer; and then exclaims, “ If this be 
no standard (what no standard—the qualification 
necessary to train a good horse?) or a crude one, 
then have the committee erred,” &c. We did not 
know before that the standards for a good. horse 
and a good horse-trainer, were the same thing. We 
suppose that a horse should be judged by certain 
marks or points, for instance, size, configuration, 
step, etc., etc., and perhaps speed withall,and that a 
horse trainer should possess the knowledge and ex- 
perience necessary to ‘govern, direct, drive, in short 
train x horse. This in fact is the proposition. A. 
B isa geod horse-trainer, therefore, Abdallah is a 
poor horse. Wow ridiculous! But your contribu- 
tor gives us an other inkling of his notions of a 
“standard.” He says Abdallah can never get a 
premium “so long as that excess of white daylight 
plays around him.” What, in the name of horse- 
flesh does this mean? Abdallah has two white 
feet, but is all else a golden chestnut. The celebra- 
ted Boston had two white feet also, but we never 
heard that it prejudiced him in the eyes of a view- 
ing committee, or lost him a premium. 

To conclude, Mr. Editor, we think you will agree 
with us that “One of the Committee” has most 
successfully proved by his attempted vindicat'on, 
how unfit he was to serve in the place assigned him 
at the late State Fair, and that the complaint made 
by us of the condact of that Committee was just. 
You have seen how he has passed over our questions 
and what ideas he has given us of the standard by 
which he acted. It was “white day light.” We 
demanded to know by what rule they awarded Jack- 
son a diploma and ignored Abdallah. For very 
good reasons, Sir, he not only “ignored” our de- 
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mands in this regard, but all others in our article. |in him, and last, though rot least, Kemble Jackson, 


Ah, Sir, it turns out that the so-called diploma to 
Jackson was nol in fact awarded to him by the com- 
mittee, of which this would-be vindicator was an 
unworthy member. The following resolution apopt- 
ed by the Executive Committee, of the State Agri- 
cultural Society at its late session shows how the 
matter stands. And it is said to be susceptible of 
preof that this very Commilteeman reported 
to the Necretary of the Society at the Fair, after the 
Committee had completed their book, that the Com- 
mittee of which he was 4 member, had agreed to 
award such a diploma whilst others of the Com- 
mittee repudiate his conduct, and hence the reso- 
lution. 

Resolved, That the secretary be directed to with- 
hold the diploma said to have been awarded to the 
stallion Jackson, at the last fair,until all the members 
of the ecmmittee give evidence that such award was 
determi: ed upon previous to making their report to 
the secrc tary. 


We leave our antagonist in the hands of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Can it be wondered at that one who could be ca- 
pable of such conduct,should be so familiar with “oe- 
ing tampered with” and “grinding axes?” Now that 
the whole secret is out, we honorably acquit the other 
members of the committee of all participation in the 
shameful act, and leave their self constituted spokes 
man to bear the accumulated weight of ignominy 
which his own misconduct, and folly in proclaiming it, 
and the records of the State Agricultural society 
Lave heaped upon his dimin‘shed head. 

With this ends our controversy with any and all on 
the subject of Abda!lah Chict’s merits, or the action 
of the committee at the late fair. You will remember 
he is the party assailed. Had not the first attack 
been made upon him and his owners, they would 
have remained silent about the gross injustice done 
them at the fair—leaving it to time and the applica- 
tion of the only true tests for the triumphant vindi- 
cation of his superiority over every horse in the state. 

Ever ready for competition, 
AspaLian Cuter. 


The letter referred to above as in the Spirit of the 
Times, is as follows: 

Dear Sir:—In your paper of the 10th inst, I no- 
tice some remarks in relation to Morgan horses, and 
some man who says the Morgans are from 15 to 154 
&c, shows he knows nothing about their height; 
where they have such height, or size, or weight over 
850 to 950,there is other than Morgan Blood. From 
14 to 143, and from 850 to 950 (which is the extreme 
weight and height of the stock, when there is much 
Morgzun in it,) is the limit. 

The Black Hawk of Vermont, is probably the best 
of the race. How much Morgan b!ood has he? Sired 
by Sherman Morgan, out of a three fourths blood 
English mare. What has he done at trotting com- 
gered with Andrew Jackson, Cassius M. Clay, Black 

Jawk (of Long Island), without any Morgan blood 





State of Maine,and many others. Of all the Morgans 
on the Turf, is there three of any note as trotting 
hor es, who have not more of some other blood in 
them than Morgan? Had Lady Suffolk had a colt to 
Black Hawk, and he had proven fast, Black Hawk 
would have had all the glory, undoubtedly. Ethan 
Allen who has been claimed to be a Morgan (and his 
diminutive size would lead us to suppose such was the 
case), is not a Morgan. and we heard a gentleman of- 
fer a bet, last fall, of $500, that he could prove he 
was not Well, if he is,he is the exception to that 
stock in general as regards speed. Vermont horse 
dealers make a great bluster about their little Mor- 
gans, but on the Turf or road the Messenger stock 
can beat them, and have done it, and at all distances. 
And we know of no stock that has produced as fine 
sized and fast horses, as well as gentle family horses, 
as the Messenger. Bridges’ Trustee’s dam was Fanny 
Pullen, a Messenger mare. How many of Trustec’s 
colts have proven fast trotters,except him—and did 
he get that trotting gait from a family of running 
horses on the sire’s side or from his dam’s side, a 
noted trotting family? What was Mac, what is 
state of Maine, Zachary Taylor, of Philadelphia, old 
Andrew Jackson, by Why-Not,and he by Old Meszen- 
ger, Lady Suffolk, by Engineer, and he by Messenger, 
Black Hawk (Long Island), Kemble Jackson, and 
more than a dozen, perhaps twenty others, any and 
all of which could outspeed and outlast the best Mor- 
gan ever bred in America, all descended from, and 
many of them highly bred, Messenger horses. 

When such stallions as the descendants of Messen- 
ger are to be had on Long Island, possessing size, 
speed, style, and docility of disposition, the wonder is 
that men, in the expectation of improving the stock of 
Americanroad. horses, should seek to do so with infe- 
rior-sized and ordivary-gaited horses, As for draught, 
no one makes any pretension that the Morgans have 
proven sufficient for ordinary road work, to a lumber 
wagon, with fifty bnshels of wheat in it, ( 3000Ibs ), 
over a common country road. <A pair of horses un- 
abe to handle a load of this description are unfit for 
the plough, unlesss you employ more than a single 
team of oue span A handsome pony race of horses, - 
bred originally from a pony race, without a four-miler, 
or a first rat: trotter among the whole race—muany if 
not all, of the finest specimens of the race more than 
half blooded witb other stock,we see no reason for sub- 
seribing to this interested Morus Multicaulis hun. bug 
—which wiil explode itself in a few years, when men 
will take the evideece of their own eyes, instead of 
what stallion owners tell them. Givingthe Morgans 
all that is their duc, we consider them immensely 
overrated. 


Cappaces—How much did you pay per hundred 
for this lot, Mr. Marketmian? “Three dollars.” And 
how much per hnndred for these? “One dollar.” The 
former are a new variety, raised from carefully selec- 
ted seed, were set out early on well manured grot i, 
and have each grown almost to the size of ay zci 
measure, and many of them would fill a half bushel; 
the latter were from hap-hazard seed, and were set 
late, on a soil wanting a few loads of some cheap fer- 
tilizer. A hundred of each kind occupied the same 
amount of labor in setting, hoeing and gathering. 


One kind just pay cartage to market, the other yields 
a handsome profit. So much for carelessness. 
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Aorticultural Departiaent. 
8s. B. NOBLE, Eprror. 
A Chapter on Orchards. 








In planting about two thousand fruit trees,inciden- 
tally for amateur purposes, but mainly for market, I 
have employed, of apples about one hundred varieties 
of pears about the same number, of peaches, plums, 
cherries, and other fruits, a corresponding number of 
sorts, among which I have aimed to include the prin- 
cipal novelties, the most promising new varieties,and 
the most valuable assortment to be drawn from a 
thorough sifting of the current pomological works of 
the day. 

My object has been to plant the varieties in such 
quantities as to furnish a succession for market, frum 
the earliest forward; and thus distribute the labor of 
gathering and marketing over the whole season. 

For the facility of gathering, the varieties are 
planted in clumps, or squares, instead of rows, and 
the whole are arranged in what I supposed was quin- 
cunx order, although it is not the quincunx of Bar- 
ry’s Fruit garden. My arrangement is as follows, viz: 
I plant my trees in square form, two rods apart each 
way, and thus in each square, equidistant from four 
trees I plant a fifth, thus: 


* 
* * * * 
1 2 
* * * * 
6 
* 
* % *% * 
4 3 
* * * * 
* x * * * 


I infer that the word quineunx comes from the 
Latin numeral quinque,five, and therefore must mean, 
arranged by fives. But Mr. Barry defines quincunx 
order to mean arranging six trees in the form of a 
hexagon, and placing a seventh one in the centre, 
equidistant from the other six, thus: ’ 


* * * *% *% % * * 
1 2 
* * % * * % x * % 
6 7 3 
*% % * * * % % * 
5 4 


This, it will be seen, is arranging by sevens rather 
than by fives. It must be acknowledged, however, 
that the latter method has the advantage of distribu- 
ting the trees more equally over the surface. 

By planting trees two rods apart each - ay, an acre 
will accommodate forty trees, which is near enough 
for a full grown orchard ; but by putting in the fifth 
tree (as above,) I get eighty trees to the acre, with 
the anticipation that they will pay a handsome profit 
before the ground shall become crowded, when they 
will be removed to make room for the remainder. 

A portion of my apple and pear orchard is fillad up 
as follows: viz, 





40 trecs per acre, two rods apart each way; 

40 intermediate trees, to be ultimately removed; 

80 dwarf pears and orange quinces,alternating with 
the standards ; which brings the trees to a rod apart 
each way. It will be discovered that the standards 
can be reduced to two rods apart, by taking out one 
half of them; while the quinces and dwarfs will prob- 
ably have nearly or quite run their race before the 
ground will became crowded 

Trees planted by the other plan can only be raised 
in distance by removing two thirds of them. 

T. T. Lyon. 
J lymouth, Jan, 1856. py phd ii 
A Chapter on Pears. 

The past season has been favorable to the produe- 
tion of wood rather than fruit, and in conseq "ence, 
some of my pear trees which blossomed freely have 
entirely disappointed me; while others usually good, 
have produced fruit of indifferent quality. The trees in 
the meantime have manifested a vigor beyond all pre- 
cedent. 

Many varieties have shown a disposition to push 
only from the terminal buds; thus forming a lean open 
head with long unweildly branches, which were fre- 
quently unable to support themselves. To prevent 
this, I have resorted to shor'ening in, the effect of 
which has been to form more compact and symmetri- 
cal heads, by increasing the number of shoots at the 
expense of their vigor. 

The following are some of those that have already 
borne with me. Many others are showin g fruit buds, 
the result of which may be communicated if desira- 
ble. 

Madelaine has borne for two years. Fruit small, 
of good flavor. T'ree a good upright grower, valuable 
for its earliness. 

Tyson has borne enough to determine its identity 
but not to fully test its quality. It issaid to be excel- 
lent, but a tardy bearer upon free stocks, 

Bloodgood has not yet borne with me, but it has 
fruited at Northville, in this township, for over fif- 
teen years, upon trees imported by J. M. Mead, Esq, 
once a prominent merchant of that place. It stands 
unrivalled for the early part of September. 

Stevens’ Genesee has borne the past season, ripen- 
ing the last of September. Fruit large and excel- 
lent; decidedly the finest sweet pear I have tasted 
this season. 

Bartlet has now borne two crops. Complaints are 
sometimes made, that it bears so young and so abund- 
antly as to exhaust the trees and stint their growth. 
My trecs however, bear good crops so far, and also 
maintain a vigorous growth, owing probably to the 
nature of the soil in which they stand, which is a deep 
strong loam and blaek sand, with clay subsoil and an 
abundance of stone. The present year’s crop was of 
poor flavor, The previous one was all that need be 
desired, both in size and quality. 
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Sterling Pear. Buds of this new variety were re- 
ceived the past summer from Charles Downing, Esq., 
of Newburg, New York, with description of quality, 
season, &c. On inquiring farther of him, 1 became 
satisfied of its identity with a variety cultivated here- 
abouts, and which was imported from western New 
York about thirty years ago,by a son of the family with 
which both the fruit and its name probably origina. 
ted,and which by an odd concurrence of circumstances, 
has, without concert, recently recieved the same name 
at the hands of eastern pomologists, that had long 
since been confered upon it here. The same fruit is 
however known in this region as the De Mott pear, 
from James De Mott, Esq., who was for some years 
the owner of the property upon which the originally 
imported trees still stand. I have never tasted the 
fruit, but the boys, (those unerring judges of good 
fruit,) have long since by their nocturnal visitations, 
decided, that it is the most desirable pear of its sea- 
son with which they are acquainted. Season, Sep- 
tember. 


Dunmore has now borne two crops. Last season 
it was excellent, but this season’s crop was totally 
worthless. Season, September. 

Johonnet bore a good crop last year, which were, 
to my taste, the best I raised that season. Ripe in 
September. 

Seckel has now borne two crops. 
doubt maintain its position here as the standard of 
flavor. It is too well known and appreciated to need 
praising. In season, September and October. 

Flemish Beauty has this year produced me a few 
“beauties” which though good, and in appearance 
unsurpassed, were hardly equal to Stevens’, which 
ripened nearly at the same time. Season, September. 

Oswego Beurre has borne this year. It promised 
fully to sustain its eastern reputation. It will prob 
ably prove one of our most desirable vinous pears for 
the month of October. 

Anauas has for two seasons held its place as a small, 
very sweet pear, for October. With me it has pro- 
quced its finest fruit on the quince. 

Swan’s Orange has now borne three crops. Fruit 
very large, even on heavily laden trees; some speci- 
mens measuring nearly five inches in length; very ten- 
der, melting, and juicy; flavor slightly vinous. A 
strong grower both on pear and quince, and an early 
and constant bearer. Ripe in October and Novem- 
ber. 

Beurre Diel has borne two crops. Large, high fla- 
vored, excellent, even the past unfavorable season. 
It has a thick skin and a gritty core; keeps into De- 
cember grown upon quince. 

Beurre d’ Aremburg has borne two crops of ex- 
cellent, high flavored, vinous pears, of medium size, 
keeping into January if properly managed. 

Glout Morceau on pear stocks has borne a few 
fruits which cracked somewhat during the fall rains, 


It will without 





but they were of better flavor than I anticipated, as 
they are said to succeed only on the quince. They 
were however nearly equal to D’ Aremburg, though 
of a sweet instead of vinous flavor. They were pre- 
maturely ripened. According to the books their sea 
son is December. 

Le Cure, or Vicar of Winkficld is an early and 
abundant bearer, and free grower on both pear and 
quince. It has now borne three crops, a dwarf of 
five feet in height, having last year produced forty- 
eight well ripened pears. It is of passable quality, 
keeping till January. 1 TT. T. Lyon. 

Plymouth, Jan , 1858" 





Grape Culture. 


As the season approaches when those who culti- 
vate grape vines must either trim them or decide to 
have them run wild, and as we have some queries 
from correspondents on this important subject, we 
think the following very appropriate article will be 
read with attention. It is from the pen of J. J. 
Tuomas, the horticultural editor of the Country Gen- 
tleman, who is himself one of the very best and most 
reliable writers on rural affairs that there is in the 
country. The article is taken from the “ Illustrated 
Annual Register of Rural Affairs,” for 1856, and 
the cuts which illustra‘e it are furnished to us by 


| that veteran editor, Luther Tucker Esq., of Albany, 


whose publications, the Country Gentleman, the 
Cultivator, and Illustrated Register, deserve the very 
widest circulation, for the ability and sound sense 
which always has characterized them, and which 
maintains them as the feading periodicals on rural 
affairs in every community where they are known. 
The great difficulty which our amateur grape cultur- 
ists meet with, is the luxuriance of growth, which 
they are all afraid or unwilling to lop off at the right 
time, or to restrain by pinching the buds. The treat- 
ment recommended in the f lowing article is simple, 
but it must’ be practiced in season, and those who 
follow it will have little difficulty in raising fine crops 
of grapes. 
PROPAGATION, 


The vine is propagated by seeds, layers, cuttings and 
by grafting. 

Seeds are planted only for obtaining new varieties, 
by cross-fertilization. 

Layrrs furnish 4 very sure mode of obtaining large 
well-rooted plants the same autumn after the young 
shoots are buried in the soil, which may be done a 
little before midsummer. 

Cuttings are less certain of success than layers, but 
are usually more convenient, and admit of more rapid 
multiplication. They should be a foot long and plant- 
ed sloping, and should just reach up to the surface of 
the soil, which should be rich, deep, and moist. They 
strike more readily under a frame of glass. 

Grafting is sometimes useful for changing large 
vines of worthless sorts to # better, and bearing fruit 
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Fig.1—Vine in bearing—portion representing bearing branches | 


Srom the sides of a last year's vine. 
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in less time than a young vine on its own roots. To 
prevent bleeding, the work must be done below the 
surface in the root; or after the leaves are expanded, 
the scions having been preserved in a cool cellar for 
this purpose. 

SOIL. 

“The essence,” says Downing, “of all that can be 
said in grape culture respecting soil, is that it be dry 
and light, deep and rich.” A dry bottom is highly 
essential; hence a bed of stones, shells and bones, 
eighteen inches beneath the surface, has been very 
useful. ‘The manure must be in some degree adapted 
to the nature of the soil, but generally, vegetable 
mould or muck, with a portion of ashes intermixed, is 
one of the very best. 

PRUNING AND TRAINING. 


A well-pruned vine will not only produce earlier 
fruit, but it will be larger, and incomp@ably superior, 
than one left to straggle without care. 

There are two leading principles that should be 
always observed in pruning the grupe, whatever may 
be the particutar mode adopted. The first is, that the 
vine always bears tts fruit on the present year’s shoots, 
which have sprung from buds on the previous year’s 
growth, (Fig. 1.) Secondly, that the full growth of 
and perfect ripening of the fruit depends wholly on 
healthy, well-developed leaves, which supply food to 
the forming berries, and hence the growth must not 
-be allowed to become so thick that the leaves cannot 
properly develop themselves, nor should the vines be 
trimmed so closely that there shall not be leaves 
enough for the perfection of the fruit. These two facts 
must be always borne in mind by those who would 
raise the best grapes.. These being understood, we 
now proceed to the details of pruning. 

Firsr Year, When a vine is first procured from 
the nursery in spring, it is usually furnished with sev- 
eral irregular shoots of the previous summer’s growth, 
resembling fig. 2, These should be all closely pruned 
to the older wood, leaving only the strongest, and this 
should be cut back so as to sem but two or three 
buds, fig. 3. These buds will grow, and when only a 
few inches in length, the strongest shoot must be se- 
lected, and the others rubbed off. This single shoot 





is allowed to grow till about the first of autumn. Af- 
ter this period, the new leaves and wood that are form- 
ed, cannot mature perfectly, and their growth will be 
in some degree at the expense of the matter forming 
in the previous portion of the shoot. Its growth 
should be therefore stopped by pinching off the ends. 
This will assist in maturing and strengthening the vine. 
Any side-shoots that appear during the summer, or 
any smaller shoots that happen to spring up from the 
stump, should be kept rubbed off-as fast as they ap- 
pear, as they withdraw and divide the nourishment 
received from the roots. 

Seconp Year. The single strong shoot made the 
first year, (fig. 4,) should be cut down to three or four 
buds, only two shoots from which should be allowed 
to grow, the others being rubbed off, and the lateral 
shoots, should any appear, being removed as already 
described. The antumnal stiortening of the two shoots 
as above stated is also necessary. 

The judgment of the cultivator will teach him, that 
if the transplanted vine is small or weak the first year, 
and makes but a few feet growth, the same first year’s 
process must be gone over again the second year, until 
the vine becomes strong enough to send up a shoot 
at least some nine or ten feet in length, when the 
“ second year’s” operation may be commenced upon it, 
Any fruit which sets should be removed, as the vine 
is not yet strong enough to bear and support a vigor- 
ous growth at the same time. 


Turrp Year. The two shoots made during the 
second year, (fig. 5,) are now extended each way hor- 
izontally, and fastened to the newly erected trellis, 
This may be done at the end of the second year, or 
early in the spring of the third. These horizontal 
branches, termed arms, are to be cut back at the 
same time, so as to leave two good buds on each, so 
that fdr shoots, two on each side, may spring up 
from them; the same care as formerly being observed 
to remove suckers or supernumerary shoots and side 
branches, and to give the wutumn shortening. None 
of the fruit branches should be allowed to remain. 
‘The four shoots, as they advance in growth, should be 
tied to the trellis, in the position that the figure repre- 
sents. 
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Hig, 1.—4 full grown Grape Vine, trained on the altervate or Renew 1 system—the d rk vines, the present year's bearers—the dotted 





Fourrn Year. ‘Iwo shoots or canes are suffered 
to remain in their position upon the trellis, merely 
cutting them down to three or four feet. They will 
throw out from each bud side-shoots, which are the 
fruit-bearers, and on each of these spurs one or two 
bunches of grapes may be allowed to remain and ripen; 
the end of these spurs or side-shoots being pinched 
off, as shown at ¢, fig. 1. All other bunches should 
be rubbed off as soon as they form. The other two 
or outer shoots, should, early in the same spring, (or 
late the previous autumn.) be laid down horizontally 
so as to form an extension or continuation of thearms; 
and at the same time be shortened to within about 
two feet of the ends of the previous arms. ‘Two buds 
should be allowed to grow on euch of these horizon- 
tal portions, one of which is to be trained up on the 
tellis for another bearing branch, and the other to 
serve for a continuation of the arms, as before, no 
bunches being allowed to grow on them. In this way, 
two new bearing shoots are added yearly, until the 
a space intended for the vine on the trellis is 

ed, 

Wo have already remarked at the beginning of the 
previous paragraph, that the two upright shoots are 
cut down to three or four feet. A bud should be al- 
lowed to grow at their upper ends, from which all 
bunches are to be removed, so that they may serve to 
extend their Jength upwards, til: the full height of the 
trellis is attained. 

There are two modes of treating vines trained in 
this way. One is what is termed spur pruning, and 
the other the long-cane or renewal system. Theoret- 
ically speaking, there is but. little difference between 
them, but they are quite different in practice. We 
have already remarked that the bunches are borne on 
the present season’s shoots. In spw-pruning, these 
shoots are thrown out yearly from the sices of a per- 
manent upright shoot, and are cut hack yearly, for 
new ones to spring out from the Luds left at their base 
in pruning. 

n the /ong cane or renewal system, every alternate 
stem is cut wholly down to the horizontal arm; so 
that, while last year’s upright shoot is furnishing a 
crop of grapes this year. —this year’s shoot is gypwing 
(free of all branches,) for a similar crop next year. 
No shoot, therefore, remains above the arms longer 
than two years. 

Spur-pruning is best adapted to slowly growing sorts 
(chiefly exotics,) which cannot produce a tull length 
branch in one year. The renewal system is best 
for the most vigorous American varieties, which will 
grow fifteen or twenty feet ina year. Fig. 7 exhibits 


ones, growing th syear, for bear'ng next. 





distinctly a vine trained to a trellis, and treated on 
the renewal system, the dark shoots being the present 
season’s bearers, and the dotted lines showing the 
growth of the canes for bearers next year, while new 
ones are growixg on the places of this year’s bearers. 

Summer pruning, which consists in the removal of 
all supernumerary shoots and branches as fast as they 
appear, and of pinching off the branches of bearing 
shoots, ufter enongh have been formed, is of great 

consequence. Vines left to themselves, even after a 
thorough spring proning, soon have such a profusion 
of leaves and branches, that none can perfectly devel- 
ope themselves, and the fruit is consejuently small, 
the bunches meagre, and the ripening late. ‘The sum- 
mer pinching of the ends of the bearing shoots shou!d 
be cantiously done, and not before the grapes are 
about half grown; four or five leaves atleast should 
be left on every one, above the last. bunch, and never 
more than two bunches be allowed on each bearing 
spur. 

Prhe old vine should never be allowed to rise a foot 
from the ground—the lower it is kept the easier the 
vine will be managed, and the freer it may be kept 
from suckers. Some of the best cultivators bury the 
old stump bength the soil. 


Scroxs or Crorce Fruir —We call attention to the 
advertisment of T T. Lyon, of Plymouth, who offers 
for sale scions of choice fruits. Mr. Lyon has paid 
much attention to the cultivation of the brst varieties 
of fruit, and especially to those adapted to the cli- 
mate of Michigan, and his sorts can be relied upon as 
true to their names; his scions may therefore be de- 
pended upon for the production of the kinds of fruit 
which they promise. ‘This is an important point to 
orchardists. 





A good subsbriber, whose letter came too late for 
insertion, wishes to know through the Farmer, how 
land in orchards where the trees begin tu shade the 
ground considerably, may be used to the best advan- 
vantage, where a man has but a few acres to culti- 
vate, Would it be a good plan to plant it to straw- 
berries, or would raspberries or currants do better? 
Any suggestions will be acceptable. 
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Che Bousepold. 


She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness,”"— Proverbs 








EDITED BY MRS. L. B, ADAMS. 








In taking the editorial charge of this department, 
I have been permitted to change the former head- 
ing to one which seems more comprehensive and 
appropriate, and hope, with the assistance of the 
many friends which the Farmer has found 
among the wives and daughters of Michigan, to sus- 
tain the interest which has hitherto att#ehed to 
these few pages. 

The household is a little kingdom by itself. It 
occupics but a small part of the world, yet within 
that little space how many interests are centered! 
Home is called woman's peculiar sphere, and so it 
may be, but it is not hers alone. She has parents, 
husband, brothers, sons, to share its privileges and 
blessings with her, and her labors, whether perform 
ed with houschold implements, or with the pen, 
must have their happiness and welfare in view, or 
half the object of her life is lost She was given for 
a help-meet for man, and where, or how can she 


better help him than by looking well to the ways of 


her household, informing and improving her own 
mind, and making home, what every man’s home 
should be, the most attractive place on eaith for 
him? 

Children are members of the housghold, too; and 
oftenits greatest charm. Their rosy cheeks and 
bright eyes give life and light and beauty to the 
home picture, and their wants and needs constitute 
one of the most important studies of life. It has 
been regretted by some that our proprietors did 
not build their house large enough tv admit of one 
room being set apart exclusively for the little ones. 
but as they did not, and as it is the custom in most 
houses where the Furmer gocs, to let the children, 
when not in school, stay in the apartment where 
mother and the older sisters are at work, so must 
we sometimes make room for them in our little 
household; though as the quarters are close, they 
must not bs ambitious of occupying more space or 
attention than becomes them as children in presence 
of their elders. 

This department has already many valuable con- 
tributors, and all such are solicited to continue their 
favors, while all who feel interested in adding to do- 
mestic knowledge, and consequently to home hap- 
piness, are invited to aid in giving interest and va- 
riety to our columns; and thus, while the editor 
and his band of strong handed farmers are tilling 
their broad fields, sowing their seed, and reaping 
their rich harvests, and while the grazier and shep- 
herd are exulting over their high bred herds and 





flocks, and the vine-dresser and fruit-culturer is 
busy among his vines and trees with pruning-knife 
and grafts and scions, their wives and daughters 
may accomplish equal good, though laboring in the. 
more limited sphere of the household, L. B. A. 


Economy and False Pride. 


I pity the man or woman who, in close circum- 
stances, dares not do those things which necessity de- 
mands, fearing they will subject themselves to the 
charge of penuriousness, 

Few things can be more foolish, and yet we have 
such individuals all around us. Indeed, there are few, 
if any, who are not troub'ed with this same pride in 
one form or another. It may develop itself in dress 
or ornament, in house farnishing, out-houses, and on; 
it ranges a wide field; but in nothing is it more com- 
mon, or its effects more deleterious than in articles of 
food. 

The poor man, unable to pay his debts, will not 
eat corn-hread, because it looks “stingy.” His family 
is furnished with superfine fluur, at double or triple 
its cost, he even borrowing from a more economical 
neighbor, money with which to purchase it, when per- 
haps, in his own barn the “golden ears are shining.” 

The difference, in the expense of family board, be- 
tween an economical and a wasteful, between a judi- 
cious and an injudicious management of culinary op- 
erations, seems almost incredible. 

It is a very great error to believe that the most 
expensive cooks furnish the most savory meals;—the 
opposite is often true. 

A good dinner consists far more in judiciously com- 
pounded, and rightly cooked, than in expensive arti- 
cles, But to get up the most luxurious meals, indi- 
gestible in themselves, and tempting to gluttony, is 
not the present object. I would Jeave them to those 
who have no better way of spending their money,and 
who consider themselves of no higher use than to bo 
crammed like the fowls and swine, which are being 
fattencd to stuff them in their turn; but to the indus- 
trious hard working poor, who have children to clothe, 
feed, and educate, and who would not in their young 
years, which should be bright with sunshine, and be 
employed in giving strength and knowledge for the 
future, make them drudging slaves, going from place 
to place; who would and should furnish those chil- 
dren with a comfortable home where they may be 
safe from the merciless storms of a cold world; and 
supply it with attractions that they may choose it 
rather than the allurements of vice, furnished with 
means of development, that their minds may become 
cultivated, and not left to run to waste or be over run 
with the rank weeds of fully,—to such I endeavor to 
show the error of considering cheap food, when 
adapted to the wantsof the animal economy, more 
derogatory than starving tie mind by failing to far- 
nish it with appropriate food. 
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We cannot develop high souled men, or pure and 
expansive minded women, by cramming them, whet. 
children into small, ill-looking uncomfortable rooms, 
without ornament; taking them from place to place, 
stopping first in this old house, then in that,permitting 
them to gather ofthe filth of many occupants. 

To be obliged to say to a child when he asks fora 
nice little paper or book, “I cannot afford it,” or to re- 
ply to the teacher's request that your children should 
have more or better school books, “You must try and 
get along with what they have, they are the best I 
can get them!” must be very humiliating to an inteli- 
gent man. 

Think of it! whether you would not rather say to 
the miller, “I cannot afford to eat superfine flour 
bread,” than to say “I cannot afford it” to the teacher 
or child, when asked to supply books whose contents 
are to feed the immortal mind, the destiny of which is 
to expand from beauty to beauty throughout the nev- 
er ending cycles of eternity, after the body has return- 
ed to dust, feeding in various forms, insects and 
plants, Bread has been taken as an example; there 
are many, very many ways in which mos¢ households 
may furnish at much less expense, a good supply of 
food, 

So highly do I value a home for every family, that 
with a distinguished author, I would say, live on 
boiled corn, “with no seasoning but salt, if it be the 
only alternative !” Lut it is not, thanks to a benefli- 
cent Father, in this country, I would have all have 
a home, first and chief, which even the most humble, 
if purchased by cheerful labor and free hearted self- 
denial, may be a happy one, and then the joy of add- 
ing, one by one, little comforts,—necessaries at first, 
luxuries afterwards, gives more real happiness than 
many sumptuous dinners, which,when eaten, oppress 
life’s joyous flow, deadening all buoyancy and render 
ing the partaker irritable and peevish. By persever- 
ing industry, and rigid economy,soon the hut may 
become apalace ; but you must be sure you take care 
of the pennies. “Take care of the pennies and the 
pounds will take of themselves,” said a wise man, but 
do not hoard your money as a miser, spend it judici- 
ously, considering what will do the most good, to the 
most, not only now but in the future, remembering 
that that will become the present. 

Do not live in a p ior house when you can builda 
better one without wronging anybody. Do not live 
or sleep in naked unpleasant rooms when you are able 
to furnish them with elegance and taste. Do not use 
pewter spoons, or rusty forks when you might use 
silver ones. I would that every family in the state 
were living in beautiful palace houses, surrounded by 
beauty and luxury, (table luxuries included if harm- 
less,) but remember a poor home is better than none, 
and let those who cannot live in palaces, live in cabins, 
making them as comfortable as possible, being sure 
they are all their own. Let there be a shelf in some 





corner, on which, if not many, may be found good 
books,and let those be read thoroughly ;but do not fear 
to eat bread semetimes if you do like cream pie bet- 
ter; do not fear to eat roast potatoes and Johnny 
cake if it is the only means of getting a good paper or 
book, or of paying a debt. Perhaps the debt is large 
and you think so little saved will do no good! Do 
not believe it ! the Erie canal was excavated by single 
shovelsful, Begin now; do not put so much butter 
on that mouthful of bread. Do not make biscuits for 
tea; flour will not go as far in warm cakes as in cold 
bread, besides taking more butter and “shortening,” 
and you will not sleep as well for eating it. Do not 
fry your buckwheat batter on a griddle,for breakfast ; 
save time by turning it into greased pie tins and bake 
in an oven, and then instead of swimming it in butter 
and syrup, eat it with milk gravy or some other sim- 
ple accompaniment. There are many means by which 
time and money may be saved; persevere, cach one 
will add a little to the amount; success to you, and 
when you are out of debt, or have attained a home of 
your own, or have made an humble one lovely, unfurl 
the banner inseribed, “ Wconomy is the road to suc- 
ces .” thit the disheartened wanderer may read it,and 
seek through its teachings a home for his old age. 


Mrs E. P, F. Brapyer. 
Redford, Wayne Co., Mich. 





247- The following recipes are furnished by a 
valued friend and correspondent of the Farmer. 


To Preserve Larp SwEeet.—Instead of putting it into 
large vessels, put it in stowe crocks, or jars, of from one to 
four gallons each; when cooling or thickening,put in your 
salt, which will mix through the lard, instead of settling 
on the bottom of the crock. The next day take clean bits 
of cotton cloth, rather Jarger than the top of the vessel,and 
after putting it smoothly down, and pressing the edges 
snugly around so as to exclude all air, pack in a close Jay- 
er of salt, then lay over another piece of cotton cloth and 
turn over ita plate or a cover which will fit tightly,—then 
tie over two thicknesses of paper, and set it in acool dry 
place. In this way I have kept lard perfectly sweet eigh- 
teen months. 

Crocks of butter should be kept in the same way. 


CorrrE Mapr Ciear.—Clear coffee may always be had 
with little tronble or expense, by thoroughly stirring into 
the coffee after being roasted and nearly cool, the white of 
an egg; in the proportion of one egg to a pound of coffee, 
keep it in a warm, but not hot place an hour after, to be- 
come brittle. 

AnoTHER Way.—Tie your coffee in a loose flannel bag, 
leaving plenty of room for it to swell. 


Srove Pires,—Linseed oil laid upon stove pipes when 
warm (not ,hot) and kept at a low temperature five or six 
hours, wil! impart a fine lustre. One gill will serve for 
half a dozen joints. 


Know Noruines.—One cup of butter, one cup of sugar, 
half a cup of water, one teaspoon of cream of tartar, half 
the quantity of soda, nutmeg orspice to your taste, with 
flour sufficient to roll out and cut,-will make cookies for 
Know Nothings. Nor A Youna HovusEKreEreEr. 
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Educational Department. 
Common Schools and Teaching. 





An honest and free interchange of opinion is the 
surest, safest, and most speedy method of eradicating 
evil from the practical duties of life. Civilization 
progresses in direct ratio as mankind show themselves 
willing to express their sentiments, and the communi- 
cation of thought facilitated. Do good and commu- 
nicate, isnot a double command, but one and insep- 
arable. The savage is selfish, whatever may be his 
color, or wherever found. He lives for himself, labors 
for himself, dies for himself. On the aggrandizement 
of self his thoughts centre. He forgets that to the 
enjoyment of happiness is annexed the condition of 
obedience, But our ways and means of doing good 
and communicating are not confined to one channel, 
nor to a thousand. In every avocation of life they 
are innumerable. Were but a moiety of our oppor- 
tunities for doing good improved, our happiness would 
be much more abundant. First in rank among those 
that may do great good, or much evil, stands the 
school teacher. With opportunities unparalleled, he 
may leave lasting impressions for better or worse upon 
the young minds that daily flock around him for in- 
struction, First in influence, foremost in power, he is 
educator of legislators, the framer of cabinets and 
maker of p'esidents. His banishment from any coun- 
try proclaims the death of liberty and free institutions. 
And that nation that does not appreciate the services 
of the school teacher, is overshadowed by ignorance 
more insupportable than Egyptian darkness accompa- 
nied by all the plagues that Jehovah sent upon Pha- 
raoh, 

But let the teacher remember that in his case where 
much is given, more will be required. He must re 
turn his talents with usury. The teacher acts under 
great responsibility. If he fails, the failure is of much 
greater damage to others than to himself. Ifhe does 
not fail, if he suceeds so as to give general satisfaction, 
he will find that to be even partially successful requires 
his most untiring exertions. Whether the efforts of 
the teacher in the school room are successful or not 
depends much upon antecedents. Were it not so we 
should not have a score that fail where one succeeds 
The previous life of the teacher has often been any- 
thing but what might fit himas an educator of youth. 
Bit I am not disposed to quarrel with fate, or fight 
against circumstances, and taking things as we find 
them, our teachers are composed of material capable 
of receiving the nicest finish, when they. themselves 
shall see fit. to make that finish. Any one, previous 
to entering a school room as a teacher, should make 
some rigid examinations as to fitness for teaching, 





patience, humility,self-goverpment,energy and decision 
ofcharacter, The teacher who possesses a fair amount 


of these may safely infer a capacity to govern a 
school. : 

Next, personal habits and moral character should 
undergo inspection, and these “should be sueh as to 
bear the closest scrutiny. There should be no place | 
found on earth for vulgarity or profanity, and least of 
all in the school room. The young man who puffs 
the odors of his cigar, or spits from his mouth the 
filthy juice of tabacco, may from necessity be tolera- 
ted in the bar-room, but he disgraces every other 
place. . 

jxamination by inspectors. Many suppose that if 
they can pass the ordeal of inspection day, they are 
de facto qualified teachers. A fatal mistake. Inspect- 
ors may grant you a certificate, and this you may ex- 
hibit to your patrons or show it to your scholars, but 
you will find but little virtue in it. You will ascertain 
that it is yourself, and uot the certificate, that must 
teach the school. How can inspectors know that 
your qualifications are sufficient for teaching, when 
not one inspector in ten knows what talent or what 
amount of talent is requisite to instruct, govern and 
regulate a school? No, if you mean to be honest 
with yourself, and also with others, you will not de- 
pend upon the fiat of aboard of inspectors. You will 
make yourself thoroughly acquainted with, and so 
as to intelligibly demonstrate any and every branch 
of science that you have reason to expect will be 
brought into a school that you anticipate teaching. 

If possible, the teacher should visit every family 
and make the acquaintance of every scholar within 
the limits of the district previous to opening school. 
Whoever does this will find much less difficulty than 
to commence as an entire stranger. 

Arrived at the school room, the teacher is lord of 
all he surveys. If he does not exert himself to do 
good and communicate correct principles, the tenden- 
ey of his influence will be evil. 

His every look, word and act is closely scrutinized, 
Scholars expect to find in the teacher the essential 
elements that constitute the perfect man or woman, 
but are too frequently disappointed,and thus their re- 
spect for their instructor is changed to contempt. 
And here lies the secret of success in governing. 
Here is the secret of moral suasion as well as of tom- 
ahawk suasion: respect and contempt. The little foxes 
destroy’the vines. ‘ 

Those thoughtless words, those trivial actions have 
lost you the respect of some vicious scholar. He 
seizes a lucky moment to turn rebel, you become 
vexed, and in five minutes have lost the respect of 
half your school. 

It is the puty of every teacher to govern his school. 
Should any one ask me how he was to do this, I 
should say that I do not know how, nevertheless, I 
should say govern. Every age advances a step farther 
than its predecessor. The people of this generation 
are not bound by the laws that governed their fathers. 
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matter; afier that for the’ rule of action comes the 
development of principles high and noble in their 
aims. The whip and ferrule may have answered for 
those who kave gone before us, but the time has come 
in which their banishment from the school-room is 
imperatively demanded. ‘he whip is thelash in em- 
bryo. The lash is a relict of barbarism and bondage, 
which to use as an incentive to study, ill becomes a 
christian. 

The law of love is the most potent law extant. 
This law will lead the teacher to do many things for 
his school that the whip will not suggest; will open to 
him ways of communicating instruction to which he 
could have no access if he relied upon the virtues of 
beech and hickory. In familliar conversation out of 
school hours, a teacher may accomplish much good, 
communicate many ideas and do much towards lessen. 


ing his task in school. 5. Barenr. 
Jonesville, Nov. 1855. 


To Mergeoro.ocists,—Mr, L. Woodruff, of Ann Arbor, 
who has for the past year supplied the Farmer with its 
register and record of the meteorology of the state, writes 
us that he has commenced making barometers for sale 
and thathe is making them in any style,and can afford 
them at less pricesthan barometers have heretofore been 
offered at. For instance, he will furnish a perfect cistern 
barometer, in a handsome black walnut case, (tobe ex 
posed ) with printed scale and wire index in place of ver- 
nier scale, for four dollars, with a printed card of direc- 
tions fully explaining the use of the instrument. He makes 
also the instrument in the best style, witha tube of fall 
size, vernier scale,and thermometer attached, and a move- 
able bottom for adjusting the cistern level, 

As we fully believe in sustaining our own state and its 
productions, especially when they are fully as perfect as 
any we can import, we commend Mr. Woodruff’s instru- 
ments to the attention of those who need barometers, and 
we know that nofarmer ought to be without one, any 
more than the captain of a vessel. Both are depend- 
ent on the weather, and need a warning when storms are 
approaching, 

Tae Kent County AGricvLTuraL Socrery.—We per. 
ceive by a report of the proceedings of the Kent Co. Ag- 
ricultural Society, that it is ina very flourishing condition; 
that the change has come over it, solely from the newly 
awakened interest that all the farmers in the county have 
shown during the present year in sustaining the active 
officers in the effort to make the Society a useful and self- 
sustaining institution. We see that the next meeting is 
called for the second Monday in March and that the Exe- 
cutive Board make a Jond and just call for a full attend- 
ance of representatives from each town in the county, to 
prepare for the next season’s exhibition. The Secretary 
is T. E. Wetmore, Esq. 


New AoricutturaL Sociery.—The new and growing 
county of Montcalm, determined not to be behind its older 
settled neighbors has now an agricultural society of its 
own. The farmers and citizens met at Greenville, on the 
5th of January, and organized a society, electing R. K. 
Divine, President; O: T, Nelson, Damel Fargo, Jr:, E. B. 
Edwards, C, W. Omlstead and William Patrick, Vice Pres 
idents, Recording Secretary, Milo Blair ; Corresponding 
Secretary, Josiah Rradish; Treasurer, Henry Berridge, 
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DETROIT, FEBRUARY, 1858. 
The Late C. L. Merriman of Jackson. 





It was with much regret that we learned from the 
Jackson papers that Dr. C, LL. Merriman of that vil- 
lage had departed this life on Sunday, the sixth of 
January. Dr. Merriman had long been suffering 
from au affection of the lungs, and during last winter 
he had visited the east with the hope of obtaining 
some relief, but he returned much weaker than when 
he went away; and the last time we saw him, it did’ 
not seem to us as though he could possibly last through 
the winter. Our fears have been realized, and he has 
departed for the “better land.” Some three years 
ago, Dr. Merriman having purchased a most beauti- 
ful and valuable farm inthe vicinity of Jackson, began 
a series of improvements, which his failing strength 
diJ not permit him to carry out, as was his design, and 
he was obliged to give up his plans. The Doctor 
was a most kind hearted and good man, and loved to 
be among his horses and cattle, which he used to pet 
and fondle while he was able, till they knew and fol- 
lowed him. Had he lived and enjoyed his health, he 
would have proved a warm friend to agricultural im- 
provement. While we deplore his death in common 
with all his friends and acquaintances, it is also a 
source of gratification to know that he is releaved 
from much suffering. 


To Postma sters. 


“ Postmasters are responsible for the subscription 
of a newspaper or magizine, as long as they allow it 
to be received at their office, after it is uncalled for, 
or refused by the person to whom it is directed. ‘The 
Postmaster General requires that a written note | 
shall be sent to every publisher, that his paper or 
works lie dead in that office.” 


We call the attention of Postmasters to the above 
item of law respecting newspapers and periodicals. 

And again we request all who return papers to us, 
to mark the name of the office from which they are 
returned, either on the paper or on the envelop, 
that we may know where on our books to look for 
their names. Here, for instance, we have one sent 
back with the name of “W, Miller” upon it; now we 
have found no less than three or four “ W. Millers,” 
each one at a different Office, and dare not strike off 
any for fear we shall hit one of our best friends. 
And so with one “J. Martin,” whose paper came 
back some time ago with no post mark upon it. We 
hunted our books over and found five “J. Martins” 
at as many different places; not one of which we 
dared take the liberty of marking off, and so we sup- 
pose “J. Martin” is getting his “ discontinued” paper 
yet. Such cases occur every month, and then we 
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are blamed for sending the paper after it was ordered 
stopped. The name of the office at whichit is taken, 
marked either on the wrapper or the paper itself, 
would save both our friends and ourselves much 
trouble and vexation of spirit, to say nothing of the 
losses incurred by sending papers where they are not 
wanted, and of course not paid for, We are under 
many obligations to postmastets generally for courte- 
sies extended to us in various ways, and would beg 
them to add this one more, which will, in effect, be 
as much of a favor to themselves as to us, by keeping 
their offices clear of papers “ not taken out.” 


The State Agricultural Society. 





We present to our readers this month, a concise re- 
port of the proceedings of the executive committee of 
the State Agricultural Society at its late session. It 
will be seen that some important changes have taken 
place in the organization of the society. One half of 
the excutive committee has been chosen to serve for 
two years. This we regard with favor, because it 
will tend to retain the voices of a number of members 
who will have had the advantage of one year’s expe- 
rience to become acquainted with he wants and neces- 
sities of the Society. It will also serve to check, in 
some degree, the very natural disposition on the part 
of new members to extend the premium list beyond 
the amount which the receipts of the society can safe- 
guarantee, and from which inexperience onthe part of 
former committees, the society is now somewhat in 
debt, though not to an amount that need embarrass, 
or in the least degree clog its future action. 

It will be seen that the committee has resolved that 
the city of Detroit, shall guarantee the payment of 
$2,500 towards the payment of the expenses of next 
year’s fair if held in its vicinity. Last year the sum 
was fixed at $15,00, which was an advance of $500,on 
the previous year. Thig year the committee ask a fur- 
ther advance of $1,000, which we sincerely hope they 
will get; but we must say that we think the amount 
is set too high, and will be felt as a tax, rather than a 
contibution to be given cheerfully,with a good spirit. 
It will be seen that the executive committee have 
adopted several very judicious amendments to the 
rules and regulations of the past year. They have 
also remodeled the premium list, which together with 
a list of the viewing committees shall appear in the 
March number of the Farmer. 





7a We have changed the title of the department 
of the Farmer hitherto known as that set apart for 
our lady correspondents, and given it the name of 
of “ Tue Hovsenoup.” Over this. Household” will 
preside. Mrs. L. B, Adams, well known through- 
out the State both as a prose and poetical writer of 
more than grdinary ability, and the authoress of the 


series of sketches of southern life, entitled “ Remin- |? 


iscences of Kentucky,” which have been published 


dozen. Crickeus at 37 3g cents each, Turkeys at 1 





for the past year in the Michigan Free Democrat. 
Mrs. Adams is not altogether a stranger to the 
readers of the Farmer, as many of the vory best 
articles which have appeared in it for the past two 
years, have been contributed by her. She has now 
become permanently connected with this periodical, 
and we have full confidence will take care of the 
Houschold to the entire satisfaction of the very large 
family for which tho Farmer has to provide each 
month. 





Tae Prater Farmer.—Our old Chicago friend, which 
has greeted us fur many a long month, with its cheerful 
face, side by side with ourselves, has found it necessary to 
quit the octavo form, and come out in the shape of a mam- 
moth folio. The Prairie Farmer has becrme a weekly 
newspaper, The two numbers which have reached ua show 
much enterprise and ability. The weekly Prairie Farmer 
has engaged the services of Mr. Charles Betts, who has 
been associated with us since the discontinuance of the 
Farmer’s Companion. It could not have found a more 
competent writer, and we are sure that the farmers of the 
Prairie State will acknowledge his worth after they get 
thoroughly acquainted with him. Dr, Kennicott is as 
usual in the horticultural department, and Mr. C. D. Brag- 
don, a writer of much experience, forms the editorial corps 
with those just named, 


Tue TENNESSEE FarMER AND Mecuanto.—We have 
received the first number of a new monthly with the above 
title. It comes from Nashville, Tennessee’ The work is 
neauy printed, and well got up. It contents show abili- 
ty and discrimination in its editor, and we wish it a long 
and useful life. Such a journal deserves aud ought to be 
well sustained in Tennessee, and will do much good. 
Price $2.00 per year. 


Toe HOMESTEAD ON THE Hiiusing, and other tales; by Mrs. 
Mary J, Holmes. Published by Miller, Ortou & Mulli- 
gan. 


Mrs. Holmes has written several stories of domestic Jife. 
The Homestead on the Hillside is a series of sprightly, 
amusing sketches of ordinary and extraordinary events in 
family experiences, given in an off hand, rapid style which 
requires no effort of the mind or imagination on the part 
of the reader. It will furnish a pleasant winter eyening’s 
entertainment to many. 


Markets, 


During the past month, the » arkets have not been active. Bread- 
stuffs both east and west have declined in prices, This seems to 
have eccuried from a prevalent fveling that there isa full supp! 
in the country for all the d-mands which ean be made upon it, ei- 
ther for hume use or by purchasers for foreign account. In this 
market flour rar ges from $6.00 to $7.00, acvording to quality. For 
the rery choice bmands for family use $7.50 to $3.00 is paidio New 
Yotk urd Boston, Michigan flour ranges from $8 25 to $9.00. 
Wheat soid in this city.on the 26th. at’ $1.10 to 81.1244 for some 
few wagon loals, Theie is none now sold in large quantities, In 
the New York market, ,ood white wheat. in quoteu at £2.00 to 
$2.15. The Baltic arrived from Liverpool on the 23d, »nd-her ad- 
vices are more f vorable thsn any that have been brought for some 
time, and gave some firwness to the markets ea-t, hut had noeffect 
here. v here hod been a slivht advince in the prie s of breads ufla 
io England, : nd on ‘he coxtinent | revicus to her satiing, a» tng to 
ia part to the impre.sion tuat the peace negotiations could not 
amo int to an; thizg. , 

cor: is selling at 55 to €0 cents, Oats at 35 cents. Hogs are 
very plenty, owing to a great i: flux from the west, and p ices range 
from @» to $6.25 por 160, Butter, if guod table quality, is at 22 to 
SB certe.a d fresu 101! at 45 cents, Cheese at 13.015 cents. Po- 
atoes ure worth 40 to 46 cents per bushel. Egg- sell at 25 cents per 
cents per Ib. 





Beef cattle are sell'ng at $234 to 3}, live weix 
preen Sie ue in carcies. 8 range to 8.50 

r head, according to quality. Plaster sells at $7.00 per ton and 
Grand Rapids is $..50 per bb!. Oswego $109. Water lime $1.50 


per bl. 
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Devons. 


No, 10.--Marran--Oalved in May, 1851; bred by Rev. 
E. M. Crippen, Sire, Zack Taylor; grand sire, Lord 
Western, known as the Dibble Bull, Dam, Josephine; 
gr. dam, Lady; gr. gr. d,, old Devon. Imported by King 
& Patterson. 

No. 11.—Josuvua--Calved August 10th, 1854, Sire, young 





Duke of Devon; grand sire old Duke of Devon. Im-|: 


ported. Dam, Rosa 2d; gr. d. Rosa; g. g. d. Dairy 
Maid; g. g. g- g. d., Victoria; g. g. g. g. g. d., Lady. 
Imported by King & Patterson, 

No. 12,--Jenny—Calved August 14th, 1854, Sire, young 
Duke of Devon, owned by Hamlin, of N, Y.; out of old 
Cherry. Dam, Harriet; g. d., old Cherry, owned by 
Wainwright, N. Y. 

Noe 13.—GeEn. Scorr—Calved April 26, 1855; bred by 
Charles Betts, Burr Oak. Sire, young Duke of Devon, 
asabove. Dam, Marish; g.d., Josephine; g. g. d., Lady; 
g- g- gd. old Devon. Imported. 


— ee 


Meteorological. 


REVIEW OF WEATHER FOR DECEMBER; 1855. 


BY L. WOODHKUFF, Ann Anzor, 


Thermometer at...... 7A. M 2p. M. oP. w. 


Highest temp. in month..... 44°(2") 54°(Ist) 49° (dn) 
Lowest do _— 3 (27th) 7 (46th) 2 (26th) 
RTE. -deian cénebie sence 307 245 

Mant hig GAAP sn ai Wateie 5 Bsns ob oss ess S Sse dé Sct ow 239 

MONTHLY VARIATIONS, 

CR GUT Ric nccee cotton a0): 40spdeveccsibed 46.3° (Int) 
ee ~= eee | meth Spey 0 leg, MEA, LAO 4° (26th) 
Groptest cally rhakgs, 025. eis seedks lec ceccocc con 20 (4h) 
Rien od ccbhbntdinne<peeenieds hase es des jiGoood 2° (15th) 
ST Mil GahclLh inchin <adaite oneness aphelawe erie sieamietian ed G 
Part Ger, RGU. Mh. piodhacsibbunt céks cc skscncscwepeccesngenee 3 
SOOEY GREY banc cccccouwwccscoscncesosesecathibecciecbdeseed 19 
Days on which Pb itict whi ciiberbxed leswnnspecccsose tall 4 

Total amount of rain and melted snow,-.............-.... 3.948 


WINDS. 
W., 8 dara; N. 1 day; E ,2days; 8.’ 2 days; S. W.,10 days; N. W.. 
1 day; N. E., 4 days; 8, E., 3 days. 
REMARKS 

Until the 22d, 23d the weather was generally mild, and remark- 
ably pleasant for the season. About 4inches of snow fell on the 
22d, and the weather of the succeeding days was without ioterrup- 
tion severely cold, It is worthy of remark that the date at which 
this change took place was identical with that on which a change 
ofan opposite character occurred in December, 1854, at which tim 
a period of mild weather again setin. With the exception of Bowe 
severe storms, the first two weeks of December 1855, were unuru- 
ally pleasant and mild throughout the country. 

The storm of the 8th and 9th was severely felt over a large por- 
tion of the country; the rain here amounted to about 1.50 inches. 
The maximum of the barometer for the month was 79.04 at 10 A. M 
27th; and the minimam 28 04 on the 9th, both being the extremes 
of the year. 

PRECIPITATION FOR 1855. 





EZLARVEST OF 185eE! 
FIRST GRAND SILVER MEDAL 


OR the best Reaper and Mower ar the Peris World's Pair Exhi- 
bition, 1855, awarded to John H, Manny, and the inachine 


Purchased by Prince Napoleon, 
for his e:tate, in preferenee to all others. Several thousand of 
these Machines ae being manufactuved with all their improve- 
ments for the next harvest, and warranted superior toany othe: 
harvesting implement. A'l ordeis promptly attended to, Ad- 
irese, MANNY &CO., 
[feu "56, Tt} Rockford, llisois. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 
HE subscriber offers for sale, on reasonable terms, EGGS and 
CHICKENS, trom the following varieties of pure bred Fowls: 

COCHIN CHINAS, from the Premium @oop entered as foreign 
stock at the lust State Fair, ty G. W. Fox, of Mansfield, Ohio, 

BRAMAH POOTRAS, from PD. P. hewell’s premium stock, of 
Rochester, New York, SUMATRA PHEASANT GAMES, WHITE 
SHANGHAES, PLACK SHANGHAES, SPECKLED DORKINGS, 
BLACK SPANISH, WHITE BANTAMS. 

The above are all warrante? pure, and of the test stock ‘n the 
country, Either E.gs or Chickens, or both, will be-furnished to 
purchasers on the most reasonable terms, and letters of inquiry 
addressed to me, pot paid, will be promptly respond d to. 1 live 
close to the railroad, and can send fowls to almost all pavta of the 


country with the greatest safety. : ISSY, 
Royal Oak. Uxkland C>., Mich. 





{my if] 


—— - ——. a . 
Scions by Mail or Exoress. 
TIE subscriber being engaged in rearing comewhat extensive or- 
chards of tre difierent kinds of fruii for market and amat-ur 
purposes, most of whichare now in bearing, embracing nearly all 
the really valuable varieties known to the pomo!ogical world; will 
auswer cask orders by mail express, or othe: wise, at the following 
rates, Froni two tos: xacionsef each varety, packed in o'l silk 
and sent by mail, ten cents cach variety: Une dozen scions of each, 
wert nas ordered. 
For apples and p?aches, tea cents with pack'ng and transporta- 
tien: 
Fur pears, plnms, and eherries, twenty centa do do 
Large quantities of the more common -orts, one collar per hun- 
dred, with parking and charg s »dded. 
Orders can be seal any time prior to the middie of Ju ©, as scions 
will be kert in good order until thattime, Peaches, plnms. and 
cherries should be used early. T.T. LYON. 
Plymouth, Wayne Co., Dec. 3!st., 1455. 3t. 


D. O. & W. 8S. PENFIELD, 
PLOWS, DRILLS AND HARROWS. 


E are now prepa'ed to farsish the firmers and merchants of 
this State with any and the best Agricultural Tools brou¢ht 
to this market, and in aoy quantity, having the most complete 
s'ock in the west,amongst which may be found: Starbuch Plows, 
Yrogen do; Ruzgies, Nourse & Mason's do; Eddies’ Harrow, and 
all other kinds of do; Sé¢y:nour’s Cultivators and Seed Drills; Em- 
ery’s do; Hand Seed Drills, Garden Driils, Peckham’s Cultivator; 
Cruner’s do; Flower’s da;*Ketchum’s Mower and Reape'; Seymour 
& Morgan's do; also, a fu‘l assortment of Hoe, Forks and Rakes, 
A full assortrent of Agricuitural Tools. 
Orders from the country promptly attended to. 
108 Woodward avenue, Detroit, M, 


SEEDS, SEEDS, SEEDS ! 
0.& W.8 PENFIELD are :eceiving their spring and summer 
« assortment of Field and Garden Sceds, among which tue fol- 
lowing msy be found: 








Feb '56. [5m] 





Clo: er, Foul Meadow, Australian Wheat, 
Timothy. Millett, ye, 
Red Top, Tuscany Wheat, Poland Oata, 


Buckwheat, and achice selection of Seed Potatoes. A full assort- 
ment of Shaker Garden 8+eds, warrant’d fresh and the bestin the 





San Le Riteanp Vpw! 8 --3.380 a hs del sii Ae 180 market, 103, Woodward ave., Detroit. Feb, '56 [&m] 
eee ee ee ee oo eee woe aces ecceccs ees & P 
papeemasnd ip see ee -ieen a ee --1 304 VIRGINIA THORN HEDGE PLANTS! 
April «oo ceveeeee 6 «one 05-910 Oct. 40 00 HEDGE PLANTS FORSALE! ‘Two year old and 
May -...-..... hoopaperepy -- --0.963 Nov. 308 strong. $3.00 per M. $6.00, assorted for setting 
DORR neat coenesivigtteliseiee TROD Deescse csci cc cic kd ui Securely packed in moss, when ordered from a distance. Delivered 
Total for year ending Dec. $ist, 1856,........ enti gel at the M. O. BR. free of charge. Address. B. HATHAWAY, 
{feb 2t] Little Pra:rie Rende, Cass Co., Mich. 


The average annual precipitetion at Ann Arbor does not exceed 
30 Inches. 


Graxp Raprps Puaster.—Every farmer in this State| 


is well aware that the plaster of the Grand Rapids beds, is 
the most valuable variety within our reach fer agricultural 
purposes. It will be seen by an advertisement, that Mr. 
John Hutchins has a carge of it for sale, which he re- 
ceived just before thie close of navigation last fall. 





SEYMOUR & LONG, 
GE, WAGON AND SLEIGH MAKERS. 


EEP constently on hand, Light Wagons and Carriages, Open 

and Top, of their own mannfacture, of the most improved Pat- 

rns. All who arein waut of such woula do well to call end ex- 
ame our assortment before going elry here. 





Priore satisfactory, 
rong ee YMOUR & LONG. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Nov. 10th, 1854. , dec6m 
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NEV PATENT 


CORN PLANTER 


oe above imp! m-nt has been thoroughly te-ted and pronounced 
the.b st now in usé in any part ot the world. The p anter was 
rexhibfted fo compet'tion at the.greut trial of Avrieul:ural Imple- 
ments, at Geneva, N, Y., Joly, 1852, and was awarded the first pre- 
m‘um of $10.00 and a diploma, and gave universal sati-f:etion. In 
1853 it was awarded the firet premium at the World's Fair in New 
York. Its superiority over other plinters con-ists in ig -monthing 
the groned and pulver ziog it before it depos tes the seed. Then it 
de posites ashes, plas'er, lime, bone dust, or any kind of fine dry ma- 
nure with the seeds in any desired quin'ity, and at the same time 
covers it with fin earth at an equal depth. It is adapted to most 
a\kinds of reed exeept potatoes. Oneac e of cround can be plants 

1 w.thitin one hour. Eight acres isan ordinary day's work for 
aman, toy and horse. Where core is planted with the plauter, it 
can be cultivated through the season in the most perfect manner, 
with be ja mangemant, for tne pric’ of one cay’s work of a man, 
boy and hor-e per acre with the Corn Planter. 

The said implements wil! be furnixhed to order, to any person in 
the State of Michigan, warranted to work well, if prop- 
erly managed, by the suise:iber, who owns the rightin the State 
of Michigan. Price, Twenty Hollars. 

te This Corn Pianter was awarded the first premium at the 
last Michigan State fair, anda d ploma was au arded it at the last 
fair, JAMES ANDREWS. 

AGEYTS FOR PLANTERS.—Gco. “. Oshorn, Yona G. W. Platt, 
Niles; D. B. & G. C. Burnham, Battle Creek; Moses Rogers, Ann 
Arbor; J. W. Hulin, Jackson; Cook & Thomas, Kalmazoo, 


CEBRTIPFICAT#HS. 

We, the subscriber-, ha:e used Wood«rd’s improved Corn Plant- 
er, manufactured by Jaines Andrews, of Pontiac, from ene to three 
years, and most cheerfully say that it supersedes all planters we 
bave seenin operation;—that 0 e man, boy aud horse can plant 
from eight to fourteen acres per “ay with ordina y labor, and cover 
the seed with moist earth, and do it better than it can be done by 
hand, and the earth dovs not dry up in dry seasons on sandy land 
as when planted with the hee. It smoothes the ground and depos- 
ites the seed on an even surface and in a line, in hills or in drills, 
We cance Itiva'te tee corn with Ivss labor then + hen planted with 
the hoe; it scatters the comm in the hill. More and ‘arger eara will 
be produced and it will be much easier husked. It drops lime, 
plaster and ashes, in any desired quantiiy. One day's labor with 
one man, boy and horse, wi 1 mature one acre to a goud and perfect 
tillage, w th proper mavagewent. 





With, 208 FR 8 ne ccc eenn engecs be eutechneceeesTaltunie Hawley 
rly ik Ba hay FS IAB A IIE el ll tll Aa ehh ae Pontiac 
CRN Pitoce skin -wevp, doamincathdanecdanll Kast Bloomfield 
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We herey certify that we have used}Woodadr’s Improved Seed 
Planter, manufactured by James Andrews, of Pontiac, from one to 
three years, I and my neighbors planted eighty acres of corn last 
spring. 1 can safely say thet on dry land. my corn vielded 
from five to twelve bushels of corn per acre more than my neighbors 
did that planted the uxual way with the hos My corn did not 
suffer with the drouth as my neighbors’ did, consequently my corn 
did not dry up be‘ore stoning ag was the case lat year,andin 1858. 
I can plant fron eight to ten acres wer day with one man and horse, 
and plant. it better fhan it can be planted withthe hoe. The corn 
will come up evener, and in consequence of the seed being deposite’i 
on a smooth surface and thc corn s attered in the bill, Lam satis. 
fied of its being one of the greatest improvements in the culture 
of growing corn that has ever been introduced in Michigan. I can 

lant and till my*eorn, Biv when the ground has been weeey 

ted to receive the seed,) within the amount of one day's labor 
spent with one man, boy and horse, per acre, to mature the crop, 
and make good and perfect ti lage. 

Joseph P. Martin......----..-0-en0--+--- enewevevee Ypsilanti 

Henry Birge...-.... 530d dccacthodavquerasngacnoosanh ORuee 

Daniel Whitteld............--.....-.-------West Bloopfield 

We RAGE 2 od nave none conn cn0e sata sa sovcds cond cc's WHUETOFG 

Mr. Andrews, Sir:—Your Corn planter which you sent me, works 
well. Corn comet up well. Have planted 86 acres; can plant 14 
acres per day, and do 't better than by hand. Jamus CorK.in, 

Battle Creek, June 30, 1854, jan’66- 


DEVON BULLS FOR SALE, 


I HAVE twr superior animais, possensing ise beat blood io this. 
eoustry, for ; one is a yearling past, ehe ether was calved 
April last. Porsons wishing to improve their moek, will not be 
Pappas in the purchase of these animals. 
; ane SORES Ot Se a 
jan 





CHAS. BETTS. 


iz | 25 cents fore 


MERRILL, POWERS & 00., 


; MANUFACTURERS OF 
Stone Pipe’for Conducting Water, Gas, 
Sewerage, &. 


FEE above Pipe is manufactured from a superior article of Pot- 
ters Clay, glaced upon the inside with an extra superior article 
of pure clay. (Which in the process of burning forms a coat of 
pure glass.) 1» then burned so that it is» harder than the hardest 
granite rock, will conduct wate: wiles and discharge itself just as 
pure as when it leaves the spring, neither earth, water, gas, frost, 
or acida, of any sind have any effect 2% it whatever; wl! stand 
appease of at least 600 teet huad, It is made in joints of about 
inches in length, with a tenon on one end, and a socket on the 
other; is laid in a good article of water lime cement, which be- 
comes stone of itself after remainingin the ground say 80 days.— 
Beiow we give prices per rod ut the factory. 


For 1 inch caliore $1,123 
“c 1 “ “ 1,26 
“ 14 “ “« 1,60 
“ 2 “a “ 2,00 
“ 2 cs “ 2,64 
“ 8 “ “ 8,30 


“ae 4,62 
All orders or communications in relation to the above ‘pipe ad- 
dressed to AKRON, or MIDDLEBURY, Summit Co., Ohio, will receive 
prom; t attention 

Middlebury, Summit Co , Ohio, Aug. 8°55. ({sept.ly]} 


TEE BIRMINGEARNL 


Novelty Iron Works! 


Are manufacturing and keeping constantly oa hand A. 8mih& 
Son's imp: oved cross ct Saw Mills for sawing wood from the log, 
shingle bolts, &e. These mills are simpler, cheaper, and far better 
than any other mill now in ue for the purpose desired. The saw 
runs stra'ght across t'e log and cuts both ways; it bears a quick 
motion and cuts very fast. Two horses are sufficient to drive the 
saw 150 1evolutions per minute with our Horse Powers, 

Price of Mills with aw to suit,$40.0’; with Carriage Ways, $45.00, 

We also manuf: cture two or four Horse Powers that are calcula- 
ted f.r our Mills, and is easily adapted to drive ail kins of machine- 
2 such as Threshing Machines, Buzz Sawe, Portable Grist Miils, 

c, &e. ‘ 

These Powers we have improvéd, »n_d have made them stronger 
than we firet made them; they are new suffici:nt for four horses, 
Pr ce, $55.00 

We elso manufac'ure differe: t kinds of machinery and castings of 
all kinds to o der. 

Our terms ae cash, at ten per cent. les than we would sell if 
we guve credit. 

All orders addressed te A, Smith & Son, Birmingham, Mieh, 
will ars 2 promt attention. A. SMITH & SON, 

(Jan 


Chinese & Fancy Poultry. 


HE Subscriber is prepared to furni*h Superior Fowls, consisting 

of the following popular varieties: 

Brama Pootras, old and young, Buffand White Shanghais, Bl:ck 
Spanich bred, direct from imported Fowla, English Ked Caps bred 
from fow)s imrorted last winter, White Dorkings, Gold and Silver 
Laced Seabright Bantams, Black Bantams &c., alao Houg Kong, 
Bremen end Wild Guose. 

The above Fowls ar» warranted pure and from the best of at 
and will be sold in lota or single peirsat low prices. 

All wae of inquiry cheerfully responded to. . 


PHILANDER WILLIAMS, Taunten, Massachusetts. 
sept6m 











Boots ANDY Ft 
Economy is the Road to Wealth. 
Ie. you would save money, you will i. 4 your boots and shoes at 
the low price boot and’ shoe store of T. K, ADAMS, where you 
will always find a large, well selected andiscasonable stock of Roots 
and Shoe# of all kinds and qualities; viz: Ladies’ and Misses’ Gaiters, 
Ties, pages and Buskins, of great varieties; Children’s'Shoes of 
every style. 
Sea's Boy’sand Youth's Boots, Montereys, Oxford 
and Slippers, &e. &c. You'have but to call to be fitted an 
Experience has taught thousands th t they oan save money 
ing their Boots and Shoes at the Low Price Boot aad Shoo toe 
T. K. ADAMS, 
{oct-ly] No. 68 Woodward avo, 


POLAND OATS. 


HE SUBSCRIBER will be (prepared to answer orders for the 
| above variety of Oats, after the first of January. They will 
be delivered at the Depot at Kalamazoo fr $1 50 por bushel, and 
sch bag, Orders to 


muited, 
7. 








containing w 
to, must be writte: od nent intermediate 
ten ace ot orang aa dean ian eond Hs 
7 Pr ‘MOSES KINGSLEY, 
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S-OUT 


CROS 


SAWING MACHINE, 
WITH SAW MADE EXPRESSLY, 


RATL-ROAD LOG CARRIAGE 24 TERT LONG, 


Arranged to saw any sized Log—Crooked, Knotty or Straight, any length up to 40 Feet. Requiring 


Only one Hand to tend it, 


AND O 
Two etorses 


NLY 


"'o Drive It, 


Adapted to all kinds of 


Threshing Powers, 


Fitted for BAND AND TUMBLING ROD, and 
Staves, Shingle Blocks or Hubs. 


will saw from twenty to thirty-five cords Wood, 


WARRANTED COMPLETE, 


And delivered, free from charges, at any point on the Michigan Central or Michigan South i 
Road, for #60." Orders will meet with prompt attention. . Kosveimmnnd 


Kalamazoo, Oct 20th, 1855. nov-3m 


GEO. N. BOLLES. 














TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


OUR attention is called to thag¥fannres minufactured by the 
Lodi Manufa toring, Co ir&r the contents of Si:ks and Priv- 
ies of New York cits, and free from offensive odor, called, 


POUDRETTE AND TAFEU. 


Poudrette is compored cftw -th'rda night sil and one-th'rd decom- 
posed vegetable fi re. ‘Tateu i« o mpored of thiee-fourths night- 
soiland one fourth No.1 Peruvian Guano. 

These manures are cheaper and better a:arted for ra‘sing Corn, 
Garden Vegetables and Gracs, than anv other in market. Can be 
put in contect with thexeed without inju-y, and causes corn ard 
seed to come up sooner, ripen tw» weeks earlier; and yield one- 
third more than other manures, aod is a sure preventative of the 
Cut Worm, 

Two bbls, Pondrette or 1001s. Tafeu wil! manure ar aare of corn 
in the hill. Tafeul 3 4cen‘sper lb. Poudrette $2 0% per bbl , or 
$1 50 for any quantity over 7 bbls., delivered on board ven:el or 
Railroad, frage from any charge for package or es:tage. A pam- 

hlet, eontathing every information, sent postprid to any ore rend. 
ng theiraddressto THE LODI MANUFACTURING CU., 

‘ 6) Courtland-st., New York. 
Feb,.'56 4t. 


FRUIT TREES 


FOR SALE AT THE 


Jonesville South Nursery. 
Jonesville, Michigan. 


I have a f.w thousand PEACH TREES, one year from th~ bud, 
lading varieties, fine, from two to six feet high. A few thousand 
APPLE TREES, hardy RAPES, &c. The »pp'esinciude most o 
the choic* varieties cultivared; from three to four years old, and 
pro from well-known bearing trees. Ail fruit trees war- 
ranted true to the label. 

Also fifty thousand CSAGE ORANGE shrubs two years old, extra 

ne. 

Standard prices at the nur-ery, and 26 per cent. aAditional » ben 


del.vered J HN T. BLOIS, 
Jan, 1° 6-31 








HICKOK’S PORTABLE CIDER MILLS. 
HESE Mitls are now furnished with Iron Cylinders, and will 
make from six to ten barrels of cider oe ; 


arranted if followe4, ce $40. 
Aug. 4. D. O., & W. 8. PENFIELD. 





WM. R. PRINCE, & CO,, 
FLUSHING, - - IN. ©, 


~~ Isend any of the following catalogue to applicants who enclose 
stamps. 

No.1. Frnit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants: Ni 
Ro:es, Dahiiss, Bulbeus and Herbace-us rlovenet Pe ae 
both Oth edition. No 3,extra large F-uit Trees, + Et and. 
other Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. No.4, Wholesve Cata‘ogue 
for Nurseries and other venders, No, 5, Catalogue of Garden, Ag- 
ricultural, F owe’, Fruit and Ornamental Tree acd Shrub Seeds. 
No. 6, Descriptive Cstalegue of the finest Strawberries. No.7 
rere American T: ee", Plants, and Sees, euitab’e {de serding to 
Europe. No, 8, Fruit, and other Tre Seeds, and Stocks of all 
kinds for engrafting Fruit Trees; &c. No. 9 Supplement Cataloguo 
of Balbous Floweis, New Dablias, Ponies, Chrysanthemums 
Phlox, Carnations, and other rae Flowering Pants, No. 10, 
Wholesate Catalegue of Bu!bous and Tuberous Flowers, ? 


N. B, Chinese Potato, Dioscorea batatas, $10 per doz. in tin cans, 
Feb. '56-2t® 


GRAND RIVER PLASTER 


OBIO PUuASTER, 


WATER LIME! 


The eubscriber offers for aale a la quantity of pure Grand 
River Plaster, iresh from the mills at the close of taviguion, 

This plaste> was purchased fom Mes rs. Morgan & Co. of 
Grand Rapids, and will be warranted asthe pure article. The sup- 
ply is limite:, and an early application should be made to 

JOHN HUTCHINS, Agent, 
at Ward’s Warehouse, foot of Griswold street, Ietroit, 

The subscriber aleo offers for sa'e a quantity of Ohio Pia ter and 
Water Lime fr: m the Sandusky Mills. Feb 156 6m 


8. GUITERMAN & BROTHER, 
HOLESALE and retail cealers iu Ready made CLOTHING, 
Na ters of Cloths, Cass meres and veringr, keep constantly 
on hand a Jarge assortment of Gents’ garments, mare under 
their own supervi ‘on, whick they offer for tale cheaper then an 
uther store in Mich:gan. It will be an object for any man who iA 
in want of Clothing to give them acall. Work done to order. 
No. 5, New Block, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
Branch in Ponviac, conducted by Martin Guiterman, 
Branch iu Ypsilanti conducted by Brother. 
Ann Arbor, Feb , 1856. [feb tf} 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


For the rapid cure of Courhs, Culds, Hoarsene s, Bronchitia, 
Whooping-Cough, Asthma and Consu ption, is universally known 
as the best remedy ever yet discovered for every variety of Pulmo- 
nry disease. So wide is the fie'd of its nsefulness and so numer- 
cus the cases of its cures, that almost every section of the couw.try 
abounds in persona publicly known wko bxve Lez restored from 
i: larming and even desperate diseases of the lungs by itsuse, When 
once tri dits superismty over every other medicine of its kind is 
too appirent to eseap? ob-er‘ation, and where its virtues are known 
the public no longer hesitate what antidote to emyloy fur the dis- 
tressi: g and danzerousaffectio: s of the pulmonary organs which 
areineicent toour cima e, By itstime’y use many, nayalmost all 
attacks of disease upon the Lungs or thro t, are ariested ard thus 
sre saved many thousands every year from a prem*ure grave. No 
f mily should be without it, ard those who o neg'ect to provide 
themselye: with a remedy which wards off this dangerous class o 
disetses will have crnse to dep ore it when itis too late. Proof. 
o! the surprising efficacy of the Cherry Pectoral nee1 not be given 
to th» American people —they have living proofs in every neigh- 
borhood. But those whe wish tor-ac the statements ef those 
whore whole health has been restored and whese lives have been 
saved by its use, will find them im my Avcerican Almanac which the 
agent below named has to furwish gratis to every one, 


AYER’S PILLS 
FOR ALL THE PURPOSES 


oF 


Family Use. 


PROF HAYES, state Chemist, of Massachusetts, says they are 
the best ofall Pits, and annexed are the men woo certify, th:t 
Doct. } aves kvows, viz: 

LEMUEL SHAW, Chief Justice Supreme Court of Mass, 

EMORY WASHBURN, Governor of Mass, 

W.C. PLUNKETT Lieut. Gov. of Mass, 

ELWARD EVERET?, Ex- ee, of state, and Senator of tho,U. 8. 
ROBERT C, WINTHROP, Ex-Speaker House of Rep. U 8 A. 
ABBOTT LAWRENCE, Minister Plenipot. to Great Britain. 
+JOHN B. FITZPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston, 


MEN THAT ARE MEN!!! 
Among the diseases this Pill has cu:ed with astonishing rapidi'y, 
we may mention. 

Costiveness, B:llious Complaints, Rheumatiym, Dropsy, Heart- 
burn, Headache ing f om af:u' stomach, Nauses, Indigestion, 
Morbid Inaction of tne Bowel, and Pain a-ising theref om, Flavn 
lency, Loss of Appetite, all Ulcerous and Cu‘ancoua Diseatan, which 
require an evacuant Medicine. Scrofula, or King’s Evil, They also 
by purifying the blood ani stimulaiiog the System cure many 
Complaints which it would not be supposed they couid reach; such 
as Deafoe-s, Partial Blindness, Neutra gia and Nervous. Irritability. 
Derangements of the Li:er and Kien y-, Grout, and other kindred 
Complaints, arising from alow state of the body, cr Obstructions of 
its functions, 

They are the best Purgstive Med:c'ne ever discovered, and you 
will bat need to use them once to know it. 


TNVALIOS READ AMD JUDGE FOR YOURSELVES 


JULES HAUEL, Esq., the well knowa perfumer, of Chesnut street 
Philadelphia, whose choice products are fourd at almost every 
toilet, says: 

“I am happy to say ef your CaTHaRTIC Pitta, that I have found 
them a better family medicine for common use, than any other 
within my knowledge. Many of my friends have realized marked 
benefits from them and coincide with me in believing that they pos 
sess extraordinary virtues for driving out diseases and curing the 
sick, They are not only effectual but safe and p'easant to be ta- 
ken, qualities which must make them valued by the public, when 
they are known,” 

The venerable Chancellor WARDLAW, writes from Baltimore, 
15th April, 1854 : 

“Dr. J. C. AyER--Sir: I have taken your Pills with great bene- 
fit, for the listlessness, languor, loss of appetite, and Billious head- 
ache, which has of late years overtaken me in the spring. A few 
doses of your Pills curedme. I have used Cherry Pectoral many 
eg in my family for coughe and colds with unfailing suecess.— 

ou make your medicines with care, andI feel it a pleasure to 
commend you for the oe you have done and are ne, af 

m3 Bap renowned S. 8. STEVENS, M. D., of Wentworth, N. 
+, Writes: 

“ Having used your Catuantic Pitts in my practice, I certify 
from experie -ce that they are au invaluable purgative. In case of 
disorde:ed functions of the liver, causing headache, any apes. 
costiveness, and the great variety of disease« that follow, they are 
a surer remedy than any other, In ali cases where a purgative 
remedy is required, 1 confident! s recommend these Pills to the Fae 
l'c, fe pa to any other I have found. They are sure in their 
operation, and perfectly safe, qualities that make them au invalua 
ble article for b py use, i ave for many years known log 
Cherry Pectoral aa the best Cough medicine in the world, and these 
Pills are in no wise inferior to that admirable preparation for the 


treatment of diseases 
“Senate Chamber, Ohio, April 5, 1866. 
Dr J.C. Aynr—Honored Sir: I have msdea thorough trial of 
the Caruartio Pitz, left me by your agent and have b:en cured 








by them of the dreadful Rheumatesm uuter which he found ne 
sufering. The first dose re ieved me, and a few subsequent doses 
have entirely removed the disease, I ferl in vetter tealth now 
than for s me years before, which I attritute evtirely to the effects 
of your CaTuartic PILL, Yours w th great resp ct, 
LUCIOUS B. METCALF.” 

The ahoveare all from persons who ase pubicly known where 
they reside, and who woul] rot make these statements without a 
thorough conviction that they were true. 

PREPARED wY J.C AYER, 

Practical and Analytical Cha fst, Lowell, Mas: and sold by a‘l 
respectable Drrggiat every where. jyly 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY ! 
SIR JAMES CLARK'S 
CELEBRATED FEMALE PILLS 


PROTECTED 
BY ROYAL 





LETTERS 
PATENT, 





pre seke from a prescription of Sir James Clarke, M. D., 
Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. T.is invalu:ble Medi- 
cine is unfailing in the cure of all those paiuful ana dange?ous dis- 
estes incident to the female constitu ior, 

It moderates all excess, removes all obstructions, and bri-iga on 
the monthly period with rogulari'y. These Vills shou!d se used 
two or three weeks previous to confinement; they forti ¥ the con- 
stitution, and lessen the «uffering during 1 bor, ecabling the moth- 
er to perform her duties with safety to herself and ebiid 

These Pills should nol be taken be females during the First 
THREE MONTHS of J reguancy, as they are sure to brig on miscar- 
riage, but at any other time they are safe, 

In all cases of nervous and spinal #ffectiona, pain in the back and 
limbe, heavin«ss, fatigue on slight exertion. palpitation of the 
heart, lowness of spirita, hysterics, rick herdache, whites, and all 
the painful d'seaws eccasioned by a disordered system, these Piils 
will effect a cure when all other means have tailed, «nd although 
a powerful remedy, do not contain iro», calome', antimony, or avy 
other mineral. 

Full directions accompanying each packa.e, Price, in the United 
Stetes and Canada, one cellar. 

Sole agents for the Unitea States, 

I. C. BALDWIN & CO 
Rochester, N.Y. 

N, B.—$1,09 enclosed to either of the Agents will ensure a bottle 
of the Pills by return mail, 

Morr's M. Pe*k, wholesale and retail agent, 122 Jefferron avenue, 
)un sfnirs) Detrcit; and so'd by H. Simoneau, E.C. Torry, Moore 
& Durfee, and by druggists generally. oct7t] 


EXUGEXEIa’ 


CARER c& 
IMPROVED BRAN-DUSTER. 


IN—HE SUBSCRIBER has purchased the right of this ma- 
chine for the counties of Monroe, Hilladale, Lenawee, Wayne, 
Washtenaw, Jackson, Macomb, Oakland, Livingston and Ingham, 
and solicits the attention of mill owners to this improvement. It 
was patented and introduced in 1851, andin every case where it 
has been used, has given the niguest satisfaction, and in no case 
has been removed from a mill where it has been used. The sub- 
sc iber is ready to warrant this machine, where used, to increase 
the yield atleast one per cent, and not to lower the of. the 
flour in any degree, something which has been sought in vain in 
all the machines which have preceded this, It is compact, simple 
in corstruction, and durable, being made in the most workmanlike 
and tasty manner, i an ornament in any «nill, requires but little 
rca and trifling attention, Any oue wishing to purchase can 
furnished with a wachine a:d right, wita ample reference and 
certification by addressing A.M. BODWEL 


Ann Arbor 
REFERENCES: 





N. C. Goodale, Delhi, Mich. P. R. Loomis, Jackson, Mich. 
J. Hart, Battle Creek, “ C Trip, Anu Arbor, “ 
Gage & eas i>" 


Haynes, Chi Il. R. Al 
Tov t 7. , Chicago, 


ROGER’S WHEEL CULTIVATOR. 
HE subscribers are still manufacturing ROGER’S PATENT 
WHEEL CULTIVATUR, and have the exclusive right of ma- 
kiag and vending themin the counties of Calhoun, Kalamazoo, 
Cags, Van Buren and Berien. This machine hastaken the highest 
remium et the State and County Fairs wherever exhibited, and is 
¢ BEST WHEEL CULLIVATOR now in use for preparing eum- 
mer fallows, covering seed, and cultivating corn. it orders filled 
on # notice. Price atour Foundry, each. 

We alo manufacture STEAM ENGINES, MILL IRONS, and ag 

ricultural implements in generai use, A. ARMS & CO, 

Kalamszoo, Mich, octitt 


FOR SALE. 
(PEN RED PUR HAM OO WS—FiVE HEIFER CALVEg 


L CALF— 
GEO. CARMAN, 
Sturgis, Michigan, Nov. 19th, 1956. at. 
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VERMONT WIND-MILL. 


Blow’ wiuids and cvack”your chveks; rage, blow. — King Lear. 

Wind is at once powerful, inexpre-sive, and bows everywhere. 
Jus’ the thieg for farvers and mechanic; just the thing for a 
thousand u e; t grind giain, paints, »pplex; to ture lavhe-, grind- 
ste nes. scour, polixh. cut, sew, in the high lofts of buiidings, over 
city and country, (n mountains, in vil'ages, acd ou praiiies. To 
work on marble, cut slate, straw, thres g:ain, and pump water 
for railroad stations, fo: stock, tor household use, fountains, ponds 
&e., to drwp land, and todo ‘he work ot rillion - of inusc.es ever; - 
where. Toe VERMONT WIND-MILI. willdo all this and more. 
It will adjust its own sails to the wind, is sisple, s'rong. cheap 
and durable, beautiful in theory, certainin action. Manufactured 
by the Inventor's M-nafacturing Comp ny. 

Acests Wayrev for the sa! afthi- new motive power  Tows, 
County, and Stare rchts for sale. Address FIWLER & WELL> 
808 Broadway, New York. Bus 2t 


TO PARMERS, MILLERS & LUMBERMEN. 








FIFTY-SEVEN PREMIUMS 
At the World’s Fair, London, the American Institute, 
Michigan State Fair, and other Societies, have 

BEEN AWARDED TO 


CEIARiES Ross’ 
PATENT CONICAL 


BURR-STONE MILLS, 


8 the most perfect Grinding Mills ever offered to the pnblic. 
A Fither for Farmers’ uee by Horse Power, for fouring and re- 
grinding middlings and other offalsin large flouring mills, the: 
excel at other kinds of mills, giving a larger y jeld and a better 
flour, having no oscilating motion, and easily — in good face ; 
and are the only mill welt adapted t» the unsteady motion of saw- 
mills, for meal, Graham flour, or feed grinding. They are a great 
savingin Power and Investment in building mills. The tnetory prices 
are $75, $140, $140, $170, $200, and $300, and freight to the p'ace 
of delivery. For sale by M. J. COOK, near the Pust Office, No. 19 
Griswold ‘street, opposite M rchants’ Exchange. Alse, at Pen. 
field's, Snow's and Crrgill’*s, Woodward Avenue To be seen at 
WALTER CHESTER’S Warehouse, on the Dock, near the A. C. R. 
R. depot. To be fourd in operation in this city, an? various parts 
of the State and country. Descriptive circulars sent, by a*dressing 

, e J. COOK, Agent, Detroit, 

N. B.—An a‘lditicnal Premium anc Diploma were awarded on 
these Mills at the Michigan State Fair of 1855, and at the New 
York tae Fair of 185; the highest Premium was awarded on 
Flour manufectured by the-¢ Mills, though amid powerful and ex- 
citing cdmpetition, | je-tf] 

Ai DP Horse Powers, Threshers and Separators, Saw 

Mills, Straw 
Ciy-3t’] 








tters, always on hand. 
Oatters, always on "0. & W. 8. PENFIELD, 





MARSHALL ADVERTISMENTS, 
Cc. B. TURNER, 


MARSHALL, MICHIGAN, 








MANUFACTURER OF 


Butter, Soda and Boston Crackers, 


And wholesale dealer in Confectionery, Cider, Vinegar, Dry 
roct-1+) Groceries, &c. 


J. '%. VERNER, 7R., 


—DEALER IXN— 


SHELF AND HEAVY HARDWARE, 


Copper, Tin and Sheet Iron Ware. 


Mechanic's tools and farming implements. Stoves of all kinds. 
[oct-tf] MARSHALL, MICHIGAN. 


KALAMAZOO ADVERTISEMENTS. 
POTTER, GALE & PARSONS, 
Wholesale and Retail 

—DEALERS IN— — 
Heavy and Light Hardware, Agricultural and 
Horticultural Implements. 
Agents for 
Ketchum’s Mowing Machine. 
Manny's Mowing and Reaping Machine. 
Seymour and Morgan’s Self-K king Machine. 
Fairbanks’ Platform and counter scales, 
J.M. B. Davidaon’s Fire King safes. 











BSjytt 


Manufacturers of Carriages, Pleasure Wagons 
AND SiLEIGzrs, 


EEP constantly on hand, Light Buggies, Farmers’ Wagons, and 
Sleighs of the most approved style, made of the best Eastern 
Timber. 

All who are in want of any of the above articles will do well to 
eall and examine before going east, as we are confident that the 
price will be satisfactory. Terms made easy and work warranted. 

Brick Shop, Corner of Purdick and Water street. : 

Kilam: zoo, Mich. Jan. 1855, feb-tf. 


EAGLE FOUNDRY. 
W.BURT & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF— 
STEAM ENGINES, 
‘Kill Machinery, Iron and Brass Castings, 
Screws of all kinds and sizes, and 
repairing done generally. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. [ap-tf.) 
Oo. EZ. GREGORY, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER 


DEALER IN 


FANCY ARTICLES, &c., 


At the Old Established Bookstore, Main St., 
jy-tt] KALAMAZ’ O, MICH. 


CORNELL & HOGEBOOM, 


--MANUFACTUREKS OF — 


CARRIAGES AND BUGGIES. 


I. orders promptly attended to, and al] work warranted, for we 
use none but the best of materia!s. Shop near Arms & Co,’aMa- 
chine Slop, corner of Rose and Eleanor streets, 














Kalamazoo, Mich. 55jyly 
8S. A. SPERRY. 
ANUFACTURER of Carriaves, Bugzies and 







Waggons, which are constartly for sale.— 
ainting and Trimming exeented with detpat:-h.— 
Also Blacksmithing in all its various branches. All 
articles of work dore to order. Shop on Detroit 8t., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. je:tf 





Area Furnaces, from % to 2 bbls. size. 
Augtf. By D. 0. & W.8, PENFIELD. 


























